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THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


TuaT Jesus Christ was a man, finite, tempted, suffering, 
having the same propensities and wéaknesses, the same 
wants and sympathies that other men have, is manifest 
through the whole evangelic narrative. He was more of a 
man than any other person of whom we have any history ; 
for nowhere else do we read of a humanity where the com- 
pass of its powers and attributes was so full and complete. 
Its sublimest heights of moral grandeur and its most delicate 
shades of moral beauty are all here. The manhood of other 
men, even the best of them, is somewhat distorted or defective. 
There is strength without tenderness, there is breadth without 
depth ; there is intensity without catholicity ; there is clear 
intellection without the sweet and fervent sympathies of the 
heart. The peculiarity of the manhood of Jesus consists in 
the union of qualities found elsewhere incongruous and in 
separation ; union in such majestic and delicate proportion 
as to give the impression of perfect symmetry and harmony. 
It requires not only a lifelong study, but a heart open to all 
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that is grand and lovely in nature and in man, to be brought 
into full correspondency with the humanity of Jesus. This 
constitutes the charm of the writings of Dr. Furness, through 
whom the natural life and character of Jesus become to us a 
new revelation of moral beauty and perfection. 

Some of the critics have assumed that the fourth Gospel 
denies or at least ignores the humanity of Jesus; that it has 
a Gnostic tinge, and imports that his relations to space and 
time, to sense and matter, were apparent and not real. Every 
candid and careful reader we are persuaded will come to just 
the opposite conclusion. More plainly and persistently than 
the Synoptics, the fourth Gospel, and all the Johannean writ- 
ings, set forth the Incarnation as a stubborn and fundamental 
fact for the plain reason that when John wrote, the fact had 
been denied; and in the Gnostic metaphysics the natural 
humanity of Jesus had exhaled in gilded mist and become 
spectral. In the proem the fact is made prominent ; and John 
even goes out of his way to put in his own personal attesta- 
tions as an eye-witness. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory.” He puts this in the fore- 
ground as a postulate which the entire history following was 
to establish. When he comes to narrate the sufferings and 
death of Jesus, he purposely gives his readers to understand, 
that he of all the twelve was an eye-witness, standing under the 
cross while the others were standing afar off. Hence he sup- 
plies facts which they had left out ; and he not only supplies 
them but interlines his personal affirmation as if making oath 
to what somebody had denied. “One of the soldiers pierced 
his side with a spear, and immediately blood and water came 
out. And he who saw bears testimony, and his testimony 
is true, and he knows that he speaks the truth.” * He seeks to 
confirm this in his description of the post-resurrection appear- 
ance, when Jesus came among the disciples, and showed them 
his hands and his side. The Catholic epistle opens with the 
same attestations, and it is one of the proofs of identity of 
authorship that all the Johannean writings lay special empha- 





* John xix. 34, 35. 
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sis upon the proper humanity of Jesus down to its outermost 
clothings of flesh and sense. The ears, the eyes, and the 
touch are the threefold witness summoned to bear testimony 
to the fact that the incarnation was not spectral, but actual. 
“That which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon and our hands handled, we 
announce to you.* He denounces as antichrist those who 
deny that “ Jesus Christ has come in the flesh,” and he makes 
acknowledgement of this truth a test of genuine disciple- 
ship. t The “liars” who denied that Jesus was the Christ, 
or who called themselves apostles and were not, f were, in all 
probability, the followers of Cerinthus, who made Jesus one 
person, and the Christ another person that merely spoke 
through him as a higher angel, but whose immaculate gar- 
ments of light had never been soiled by the overlayings of 
mortal and corruptible flesh. If the Johannean spirit rises 
on the one hand into the more celestial ethers, it descends on 
the other hand into a realism as crass and solid as we find 
anywhere in the New Testament history. Jesus Christ on 
the side of his humanity is a partaker of flesh and blood, and 
through that of the weaknesses, the temptations, and the 
woes which beset the race of Adam, even to its humblest 
and most forlorn child of sorrow. ; 

In the fourth Gospel, as nowhere else, Jesus is described 
as in constant peril of his life, and evading the snares that 
would bring it to a close before his time had come. He be- 
gins his ministry at Jerusalem, evidently in the expectation 
that his own people would be the first to receive the new rev- 
elation, and that the light of the New Jerusalem would radi- 
ate from the old, and thence roll back the pagan darkness. 
But he is opposed, thwarted, and threatened, and a plot laid 
for his life which he is obliged continually to evade; and he 
finally leaves Jerusalem, ceases to make it the centre of his 
plans and operations, retires to the obscure province of Gal- 





* y John i. I, 2. 
¢ 1 John iv. 1-3. 
t John ii. 22. Rev. ii. 2. 
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ilee for personal safety, organizes his ministry there, and only 
goes up privately to Jerusalem, the focus of danger. All this 
we have in the fourth Gospel with fullness of detail; while 
in the Synoptics we only have it in hints and fragments. 
How baseless is the theory which regards it as a Gnostic 
production designed to show that Christ was not really incar- 
nate, and subject to suffering and death, when the whole nar- 
rative represents that the plan of his ministry was constantly 
varied lest he should meet death prematurely! Then the as- 
sertion that in the fourth Gospel he breaks suddenly upon 
the reader as super-human or super-angelic is entirely un- 
founded ; for no Scripture shows more plainly and certainly 
than this book that his Messianic consciousness came like the 
dawn of the morning, that it had to break through clouds of 
temptation and of ignorance; through alternations of doubt, 
of hope, and of fear; through all the limitations of the finite 
understanding, before the unfluctuating noontide flooded his 
consciousness with the wisdom and the peace of God. The 
fourth Gospel shows pre-eminently, and in the lowest degree, 
the human phasis in the life and character of Jesus Christ. 
But it contains, also, another range of fact and doctrine per- 
taining to that life and character which we cannot reduce with- 
in the dimensions of our finite nature. The Synoptics rise, 
sometimes, to the same height, but they only rise to it occa- 
sionally. It appears with them in solitary peaks far off be- 
yond the clouds; whereas in John it is a’continuous range 
always bathed in the mellowing glories of the heavens. In 
the proem, Jesus Christ is the Word, and the Word is God 
himself. He is not an angel or zon, but the Being who 
creates the universe. This might, perhaps, be explained as 
“personification,” or a rhetorical figure, were it not that a 
whole range of fact and doctrine, through the fourth Gospel 
and through all the Johannean writings, keeps up to the 
same level, showing plainly that the proem was given asa 
key for the interpretation of the whole. Jesus asserts re- 
peatedly, and without any qualification, his pre-existence. “I 
came down from heaven,” is the annunciation which startles 
his hearers, and excites the Jews to anger and charges of 
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blasphemy ; but he repeats it in sharp significance and will 
not explain it as metaphor. He asserts an existence of his 
own before that of Abraham ; and the connection shows that 
he does not mean merely that he was the Messiah in the 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, but that he had an ex- 
istence of his own which was without time, and, therefore, 
was before Abraham. In those communings with God which 
Jesus had at the last supper, communings of indescribable 
tenderness, where no factitious self-assertion is even conceiv- 
able, he speaks of this pre-existence as a familiar fact, but 
now glowing more vividly and gratefully in his consciousness. 
“T have glorified thee on earth, I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do; and now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thyself, with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.”* “Father, I would that those which thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me, for thou lovedst me be- 
fore the foundation of the world.f To say that an order of 
events was established from all eternity in the decrees of 
God is only to assert the common dogma of predestination. 
Jesus does more than this, unless he asserts the baldest tru- 
ism; for every Jew who took up the stones to stone him for 
blasphemy, might have claimed such pre-existence as that. 
That which he calls repeatedly 4zmself, which was so far 
forth his own being that he applies to it the personal pronoun 
—I—he says was with the Father before time was ; and when 
death was near he said he was going back to merge again in 
the glory from which he emerged when he took the clothings 
of our finite humanity. “I have come forth from the Father 
and come into the world; again I leave the world and go to 
the Father:” and his disciples said on hearing this, “Now 
speakest thou plainly and art speaking no parable.” $ Pas- 
sages may be quoted which fall upon the ear at first as like 
forms of speech, such as “ The lamb slain from the foundation 





* John xvii. 5. 
¢ John xvii. 24. 
t John xvi. 28, 29. 
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of the world.” Even there, other pre-existence is supposed 
than one merely in the foreknowledge of God.* But the 
passages are not parallel. When Jesus persistently asserted 
his pre-existence and was charged with blasphemy, and his 
life was imperiled because he put forth so hard a doctrine, 
he yet refused to modify it, or tone it down as a figure of 
speech, but asserted it over and over till the last. Coming 
forth from the Father into the world he places in antithesis 
with leaving the world and going to the Father. One mem- 
ber of the antithesis is placed in balance with the other ; his 
pre-existence is asserted in the same sense as his post-exist- 
ence, and, if one was real, the other must also be. 

But why go into any verbal interpretations? The egoism 
of the Johannean writings is so stupendous and persistent, 
that we are shut off to the conclusion that if Christ was a 
“mere man,” though a sage or prophet, he was a man whose 
self-assertion transcended all the bounds of reason and mod- 
esty. For what is the bearing of sage or prophet who have 
any just apprehension of their function and calling? Ac- 
cording to the depth and fullness of their wisdom and inspi- 
ration, so will the entireness of their self-abnegation be. As 
the divine mind and message roll in upon them, their own 
nothingness becomes more complete; they keep themselves 
out of the way lest they sink under the awful burden of the 
Divine Word. “Wo is me, for I am undone; because I ama 
man of unclean lips, and.I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips, for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of Hosts.” No mere man can bear the weight of the 
infinite without being crushed and consumed under it. Even 
the sage who comes into a larger discourse of reason bows 
before it in profound acknowledgement that it is not zs rea- 
son, but a loftier and diviner intelligence, and he shrinks from 
projecting his little ego into it to darken its lustre. But 





* This passage imports, as we interpret it, that God did not merely 
provide a sacrifice in time and once for all, but that eternally he sacri- 
fices himself for his creatures; that suck is his nature always, and the 
cross only symbolizes it in time. 
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much more will the seer keep himself out of sight before the 
incoming of the Lord, for he sees and speaks from a more 
profound and irrepressible spontaneity, and he is more ready 
to “ fall as dead” than to see his own fantastic figure outlined 
on the heavenly vision. 

Nor would it make any difference in this respect though 
the messenger who speaks in the name of God were angelic 
or super-angelic. If greater and wiser than men, so much 
the more perfect would his self-abnegation be. The highest 
angels (so we interpret the Saviour’s words), those who are 
nearest the Lord, and reflect most brightly the glories of 
his face, are the guardians of little children, because they 
are most childlike, and are brought more directly and en- 
tirely into sympathy and correspondency with the little ones. 
And so to become great or greatly angelic is not to rise into 
greater self-assertion, but to rise to such a consciousness of 
God that when made the minister of his truth and will, all 
self-hood —the I — vanishes and disappears. 

But what have we here as we open the Johannean writ- 
ings? We have an egoism for which the Synoptics had in 
some sort prepared us, but which is consummated in the 
Book of John. Matthew reports Jesus as saying, “No one 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son and he to whom the Son shall reveal 
him. Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
But in the fourth Gospel the proem is pitched to this high 
strain, and the discourse of Jesus rises up to it even to the 
close. He tells his disciples that to see him is the same as 
seeing God, and instead of abnegating himself he puts him- 
self in the foreground continually. He does not tell his hear- 
ers that simply to receive his message will be enough. He 
tells them that “all men should honor the Son even as they 
honor the Father,” for “he that honoreth not the Son honor- 
eth not the Father who hath sent him.” He does not say, 
“TI bring you the true doctrine, which is bread from heaven,” 
but rather, “I am the bread which came down from heaven.” 
“T am the bread of life.” He does not bring news merely 
that there is to be a resurrection of the dead. He proclaims 
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rather, “I am the resurrection and the life.” He does not 
tell his disciples as any mere preacher would have told them, 
“If you are obedient to the truth God will vouchsafe to you 
a resurrection among the glorified;” he tells them as to 
every man who is a true believer, “I will raise him up at the 
last day.” He does not say in prophetic style, “I proclaim 
truth which is to enlighten mankind ;” he proclaims rather, 
“TI am the light of the world.” Instead of withdrawing his 
own personality that the light may shine unbroken from the 
mind of God, he interposes his person always, as if there 
alone the light was inorbed and became the sun of the moral 
universe. 

These stupendous claims are made not in exceptional and 
rhetorical phraseology, but they are based on the alleged 
prime facts of the gospel history. The last festal discourses 
abound in promises of the Holy Spirit that was to comfort, 
enlighten, and sanctify the disciples of Christ. But who is 
this man that claims that /e is the dispenser of this sover- 
eign agency of God, and that its coming depends on his own 
personal agency? “If I go not away the Comforter will 
not come, but if I depart J w7// send him.” Yet again the 
Father is to send him, but it is to be only through the inter- 
vention of Christ, and in his name. What these promises 
imported, and how the disciples understood them, we learn 
by the subsequent fulfillment. The time and place where the 
new dispensation was to be inaugurated was Jerusalem, at 
the Feast of Pentecost. And there it came: the imbreath- 
ing of heavenly airs transforming the whole inward and out- 
ward man, and creating him anew in the radiant image of his 
Lord. And Peter, standing up to explain the new phenom- 
ena, rehearses the facts pertaining to the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ, and says, “He hath shed forth this 
which ye now see and hear.” Saul, the hardest of the Phari- 
sees, fell under the same influence. The steel of the Phari- 
see melted, and was moulded in gentler forms; and he tells 
us, that, when he had open vision of the source of the power 
that subdued him, he found himself ensphered in light from 
the face of Jesus Christ.above the brightness of the sun. The 
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whole history of the primitive church only repeats these facts 
in fulfillment of the promise of the Comforter, and in full 
explanation of the nature of the promise. The primitive 
church, do we say? We might just as well say the whole 
church for eighteen hundred years. For ever and every- 
where under the administration of Christianity, when the 
Holy Spirit comes with the most of its cleansing, subduing, 
and transforming power, though not with the open vision of 
Christ, it is with the unquenchable consciousness of his pres- 
ence and his insphering light and love; and when this is 
denied the power of Christianity wanes, its ordinances be- 
come meaningless, and the Holy Spirit pales its ineffectual 
fires. 

Such self-assertion was never heard of before nor since, 
except among men of disordered intellect. Why do we read 
it in the evangelic narrative without being shocked with 
it? Plainly because of its place and setting in a biography 
which is unlike any other, and which none of our scales of 
human grandeur are competent to measure; and the entire 
harmony and proportion is not broken, but preserved. But 
take out this egoism and try to fit it to the life of any other 
great man, prophet, apostle, or sage. Isaiah, as we have 
seen, when the vision of God broke upon him, and the bur- 
den of his message was laid upon him, did not challenge his 
adversaries, “Which of you convinceth me of sin?” “Ye 
are from beneath, I am from above;” but cried aloud from a 
profounder consciousness of mental infirmity and weakness. 
Nor did John and his fellow apostles, when a like mission 
was given them, and the “wo is me if I preach not the gos- 
pel” came upon them. They resolve themselves into noth- 
ingness as fast as possible, and are more conscious than ever 
of an uncleansed selfhood which must not fling its shadow 
across the sunlight of God. If we think this was owing to 
any usages of speech peculiar to the men themselves we 
have only to take any of our modern apostles of truth and 
try to fit such egoism into the frame of their history. 

I do not know of any man whose message to this age has 
been of more deep and solemn import than that of William 


° 
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Ellery Channing. His word, probably more than that of any 
other man, has broken the fetters of the body and the mind, 
and prepared the way for a new coming of the Lord. In the 
delivery of his messages he uses very freely the first person 
singular ; not in the way of self-assertion, but rather to set 
forth his individual convictions in such wise as not to invade 
the freedom of other minds. But if this great prophet of 
modern freedom had announced himself as “the light of the 
world,” as “come down from heaven,” as the judge of the 
earth who was to sit on a throne of glory, summon the na- 
tions to his bar, and part them to the right hand and to the 
left, to eternal punishment or eternal life; if when his hear- 
ers had asked the way to the Father he had said to them, 
“Look upon me: that is the same as looking upon God ;” 
if he had promised when dying to send them the Holy Spirit, 
or if he had told his followers to put his name into a formula 
of baptism, along with that of God and the Holy Ghost, to 
be used in proselyting to the end of time,—who does not 
see that he would have been answered with a universal shout 
of derision, and that the report of his hearers would have 
been: “ No man ever spake like this man, because no man’s 
ravings were ever half so wild”? Put any other great his- 
toric name in the same connection, and you have the same 
result ; their genuine manhood forthwith is sifted out of them, 
and the only residuum is human pretense and vanity puffed 
out to their last attenuation. 

If the argument of the foregoing chapters has failed to 
convince any reader that John wrote the fourth Gospel, and 
if there is any lingering suspicion that its theories of Christ 
belong to the second century, let him turn to the Apocalypse, 
the conceded and undoubted production of the beloved dis- 
ciple. All that we have described as the stupendous egoism 
of Jesus in the fourth Gospel appears in the Apocalypse in 
another form. What Jesus had asserted of himself in his 
discourses as John reports them, what the golden proem had 
claimed for him as the eternal Word, appears in the Apoca- 
lypse as conceded to him by the ascending ranks of the 
heavenly world. In the Apocalypse the metaphysics of the 
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proem, and the discourses that follow and illustrate it, are 
seen objectively as concrete forms and personalities. Like 
the diagrams of the mathematician, which put abstract rea- 
sonings into shapes palpable to sense, or like the chromos of 
the traveler, which translate his words into scenery that glows 
upon the canvas, the Apocalypse translates the doctrines 
and theories about Christ found in the Gospels and in Paul’s 
Epistles into the ritual of heaven heard and seen. “I heard 
behind me a loud voice,” says the seer; and turning he saw 
one like unto the Son of man, Jesus Christ, in glorified form, 
who said, “I am the First and the Last, and he that liveth; 
and I was dead and behold I am alive forevermore, and have 
the keys of death and the under world.”* Jesus Christ in 
the fourth Gospel is the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. In the Apocalypse the Lamb is coupled 
with the name of God, as designating the object of supreme 
adoration and love. “The twenty-four elders fell down be- 
fore the Lamb, having each one a harp and golden bowls full 
of incense, which are the prayers of the saints. And they 
sing a new song saying, Thou art worthy to take the book 
and to open its seals, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
to God by thy blood men out of every tribe and tongue and 
- peopie and nation, and hast made them a kingdom and 
priests and they reign on the earth. And I saw and I heard 
the voice of many angels around the throne and the living 
creatures and the elders, and the number of them was ten 
times ten thousand and thousands of thousands ; saying with 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches and wisdom and strength and honor 
and glory and blessing. And every creature which is in 
heaven and those which are on the earth and under the earth 
and on the sea and the things in them, I heard them all say- 
ing, To him that sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb 
be the blessing and the honor and the glory and the domin- 
ion forever and ever. And the four living creatures said, 
Amen. And the elders fell down and worshiped.” + 





* Rev. i. 10, 17, 18. 
t Rev. v. 8-14. 
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Not any man, however great, or greatly inspired, could be 
thus exalted so as to receive joint honors and worship with 
the Supreme in any system of pure theisin. Not any angel 
or archangel could be thus exalted ; nay, the higher his exal- 
tation the further away would he be from such homage; for 
the lower down and the farthest from sight would be all that 
is himself when ascriptions of glory and dominion were 
ascending “to Him that sitteth on the throne.” And if 
Christianity has thus exalted a mere man, however great and 
good, if it has thus exalted any created being whatever, it is 
as gross a system of idolatry as can be found among any of 
the religions of the earth. 

To avoid this idolatry two ways are open to us. We can 
reject the documents, or portions of documents, which seem 
to favor it. But, when we have done this, we shall find we 
have rejected the whole history; for nothing will be left 
which has enough coherence and consistency for any recon- 
struction whatever. Jesus Christ, whoever he was, passes 
into the unknown and unknowable, and we have done with 
him, The other way is to take the golden key of interpreta- 
tion constantly offered us in the unmutilated records them- 
selves. 





In a company they were extolling a gentleman of distinction, 
and magnifying his splendid virtues. He raised his head and said, 
“T am such as I knowI am! It suffices with thee, O sir! that 
summest up my good works, as they appear outwardly, but thou 
knowest not the secrets of my heart. In the eyes of mankind my 
outward person is a goodly object ; but my head hangs down in 
shame at the deformity of my mind: people are crying up the rich 
and variegated plumage of the peacock; and he is himself blush- 
ing at his ugly feet.” 


THEY are never alone that are accompanied with noble thoughts. 
— Sidney. 
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MY JOY FULFILLED IN THEM. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Durinc Anniversary Week, at a morning prayer-meeting 
in the Hollis-Street Church, the subject undér consideration 
was self-sacrifice and the joy attending it. Touching words 
were spoken. The feelings of the large congregation evi- 
dently were moved. Such a subject could hardly be sug- 
gested in such a place without an influence felt in the very 
air. We would gladly continue the subject. We cannot 
bring the atmosphere of that hour and place into our Maga- 
zine. But we would catch something of the spirit which we 
found there, and carry it along with us in our thoughts here. 
In the last evening of our Saviour’s life before the crucifix- 
ion, as the highest good which he could ask for his disciples, 
he prayed that they might have his joy fulfilled in themselves. 
In the presence of desolation, and anguish, and death, in 
that dreary crisis of his life, when praying for those whom he 
loved best, there was no higher gift which he could ask than 
that they might have zs joy fulfilled in them. 

This divine joy which so often breaks out in our Saviour’s 
language, which flowed as a holy benediction through his 
‘ life, which bore him up under his sorrows and threw over 
them the sacredness and radiance of an immortal peace — 
this divine joy of his, he prayed that we also, his disciples, 
might have fulfilled in us. Other possessions and pleasures 
are superficial or ephemeral. They do not satisfy us and 
they do not stay. But with this inward satisfaction, this joy 
of Christ in the soul, sustained and fed from a divine source, 
it matters little what earthly fortunes betide us, what earthly 
griefs may assail us, or what sudden and awful shadow of death 
may darken the brightness of our noonday sun. It comes 
with its holy gifts to enrich us; it stands by us in our afflic- 
tions, a heavenly angel, to comfort and strengthen us; it 
shows us the broken sepulchre which has no power to con- 
fine us, and leads us up into the eternal life. 

We know not what centuries of immortal being shall pass 
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over us before we have attained to the fullness of that joy. 
But we catch some intimations of what it is, and of the 
fountain from which it comes here in its faint and feeble be- 
ginnings. 

Have we ever felt the satisfaction of doing right, when it 
evidently cost us something to do it? So far as we did it 
because it was right, casting aside every selfish thought or 
suggestion that would deter you from it, so far, at least, in its 
faint and feeble beginning, we have had his joy fulfilled in us 

Have we ever felt the joy of forgetting our own comfort 
and selfish interests in the earnestness of our efforts to pro- 
mote the happiness and well being of others? Have we 
ever been so taken up and carried away by the desire to do 
them good that for the time we have lost all thought of self? 
Then, so far, we have been partaking of his spirit who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and we have had, 
in some small degree, his joy fulfilling itself in us, 

Have we ever known what it is to love others so much that 
we would gladly forego our own comfort in order to do them 
a kindness, and that not merely from a momentary impulse 
caused by the sight of suffering, but day after day, and at 
great personal inconvenience? Have we been so interested 
in them as to lose consciousness of any sacrifice that we 
might make, so as to find our satisfaction and joy in doing ° 
what we could to make them comfortable and happy? Then, 
so far, we have had his joy fulfilling itself in us. 

In all these cases we see the direction from which the 
blessing comes. The world says, “ Look out first of all for 
yourselves.” But our religion says, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” The wisdom of this 
world says, “God helps those who help themselves.” But a 
diviner wisdom says, “ He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

There is a sense in which these worldly maxims are true, 
and fall within the scope of Christian doctrine. Our religion 
is adapted to our wants as men and women. It appeals to 
our human faculties; and would not excite and tantalize us 
by a specious but impossible standard. But in a far higher 
sense it is true, — nay, it is the central truth of our religion, 
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the great law of life which our Saviour has declared, — that we 
must go out of ourselves if we would truly find ourselves. 
He who is always looking out for himself is, by that very act, 
cutting himself off from the richest sources of enjoyment 
and improvement. The most selfish life is the most barren 
of all lives. He who seeks earnestly and constantly to do 
his duty, however it may affect his personal interests, throws 
himself into the midst of influences which enlarge his sym- 
pathies and enrich his whole being. He is more a living 
man. His sensibilities, his affections, his whole moral and 
religious nature are more alive. The quality of his enjoy- 
ment is improved, and its quantity is enlarged. 

Have we ever known what it is to give ourselves up toa 
great and generous cause, so that we are willing to spend 
and be spent, to live or to die in its service? Have we 
dwelt upon it more passionately than we ever did on any- 
thing relating to our personal and selfish interests? Has it 
been the last subject in our thoughts at night, and the first 
to greet us in the morning, — mingling with our devotions, 
and inciting us to pray more earnestly and more disinterest- 
edly than we ever did before? In that passionate devotion 
of ourselves toa great and generous cause we are fulfilling 
the law of Christ, and have his joy fulfilling itself in us. 

It matters little how smal! or how great is the part that we 
are able to perform, if we only do what we can. The bene- 
diction of the Master falls on all alike who thus give them- 
selves to his work. Whatever it may be that we do, if it is 
the best that we can do, our hearts are enriched by the whole 
worth and sacredness of the cause for which we doit. As 
we lose ourselves in that, as our hearts warm towards it and 
are drawn into sympathy with it and are lifted up by what- 
ever is most generous and self-forgetting in it, so far are we 
brought into sympathy with him who laid down his life for 
us. The motive is what consecrates the act. He who from 
aright motive enters with his whole heart into a great and 
generous work, however small the part he performs, has the 
whole blessing of the work, even as she, who with a reverent 
and trembling faith touched but the hem of our Saviour’s gar- 
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ment, received unto herself the fullness of ‘he healing virtue 
that dweit in him. 

We never can know how rich life is till we give ourselves 
up to the inspiration and quickening energies which come 
from our devotion to some great and holy cause. He who 
has not sometimes lived thus, has not lived at all. He who 
has lived so, in whatever department of his master’s kingdom, 
and however small the portion of work which he is permitted 
to do, has begun to have his joy fulfilled in himself. 

But, in order to attain to the fullness of meaning which lies 
even in the smallest work that is given us to do, we must 
enter into the spirit of our Lord. The joy of giving our- 
selves up entirely to God, doing not our own will but the 
will of him that sent us, entering with all our hearts into his 
work, his thought, his life, till we are carried beyond our- 
selves in the inspiration of magnanimity and self-forgetful- 
ness which comes from him—this absorption of self into 
his work, his thought, and life— this expansion of ourselves 
through ideas and hopes and labors which lie beyond our- 
selves and by which he would carry us on into purer realms 
— this, vouchsafed to us in its fullness only at rare and sacred 
moments, is what we should seek as the highest joy that we 
can know. Then our life, all unconsciously to ourselves, is 
hid with Christ in God, and enriched from the fullness of him 
who is all in all. Then we are lifted out of ourselves into 
union with Him who is: the fountain of life, and with whom 
is fullness of joy and pleasures forever. 

We should be thankful for anything that may take us away 
from ourselves. The most debilitating and unwholesome at- 
mosphere in which we can live is that which is instinct with 
thoughts, desires, plans, and works, all centering in ourselves. 
The soul is paralyzed and dwarfed that stays in such a sphere. 
Its very hopes are sick and sordid. But when we seek not 
our own but our Master’s work, his life flows into us. As we 
give, so we receive ; and as we receive more abundantly, in 
that same measure do we impart again. The weariness of 
petty cares is relieved by the spirit that carries us through 


them. 
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The church or the community that lives thus is animated 
by the spirit of God, whose inspiring and sanctifying power 
reaches down to every member who will give himself up to it. 
Its quickening glow flashes from heart to heart. As the general 
of an army, a born leader among men, infuses his enthusiasm 
into the troops, and their emotions react on him and give a 
new power to what he does, a great people catch their heroic 
spirit and are lifted by it above themselves, and believe and 
hope all things, till he goes forth armed with moral enthusi- 
asm and the might of millions, and hardships are endured 
and dangers met, and life is offered as a privilege and an 
honor, so the great Captain of our Salvation connects him- 
self with us, his followers, the army of the living God, in our 
warfare with sin and the powers of evil. 

We catch his inspiration. We impart it to those around 
us, and are warmed again by the enthusiasm that kindles in 
their veins, Virtue becomes easy.  Self-sacrifice is recog- 
nized only as a pleasure. We are taken out of ourselves, 
and feel how blessed a thing it is to be borne on by a divine 
impulse. God is bending over us, and imparting to us new 
measures of his spirit. He is answering in us the Saviour’s 
prayer that his joy may be fulfilled in us. There can be no 
higher end of living. 

There will be no regrets and no failures here. In any 
other warfare there may be defeat. Every other enjoyment 
ends in satiety. Its time is short.. When the victory is 
gained on the bloody battle-field, the feeling is one of un- 
speakable sadness. But in this our Christian warfare there 
are no such ingredients of sadness. Our greatest triumph 
of all is when death seems to gain the victory. We leave 
its sorrows all behind. The joy which has flowed through 
our lives, a holy inspiration from on high, meets us with new 
glories beckoning us on into fairer worlds, greeting us beyond 
the weary passage with the radiance of a diviner peace, illu- 
mining our minds and filling our hearts forever and ever. 

We have just been reading a little book, called “ Married 
for both Worlds,” in which this doctrine is very beautifully 
and affectingly illustrated. It begins with a young woman, 

3 
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beautiful, accomplished, richly endowed in mind and heart, 
left a widow before she is twenty years old, who spends a life 
of religious truth and heavenly-mindedness amid the simple 
duties and charities of the world. While others sought for 
more direct visions of heaven, and strove for a fuller reve- 
lation from dear ones who had entered into that higher 
world, she sought for a closer intercourse with God, a nearer 
spiritual union with the departed by constant prayerfulness 
of soul, and above all by living a faithful, Christian, holy, and 
loving life. The spirit of the book is indicated by the motto 
on the title-page, and there can be none better: “ John Bun- 
yan, being asked a question about heaven which he could not 
answer, because the Bible had furnished no reply, very wisely 
advised the querist to follow Christ, and live a holy life, that 
he might by and by go to heaven and see for himself.” It is 
not easy to say into what “ heights and depths of love divine” 
we may thus enter, or what revelations of inward peace and 
joy may thus be made to us. 


Happiness is like manna; it is to be gathered in grains, and 
enjoyed every day. It will not keep, it cannot be accumulated ; 
nor have we to go out of ourselves, or into remote places to gather 
it, since it has rained down from heaven, at our very doors, or rather 
withinside them. — Martyria. 


Lay nothing too much to heart; desire nothing too eagerly ; 
rejoice not excessively, nor grieve too much for disasters ; be not 
violently bent on any design, nor let any worldly cause hinder you 
from taking care of your soul ; and remember that it is necessary 
to be a Christian (that is, to govern one’s self by motives of Chris- 
tianity) in the most common actions of civil life. — Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata. 


Doers not the echo in the sea-shell tell of the worm which once 
inhabited it; and shall not man’s good deeds live after him, and 
sing his praise? — Fean Paul Richter. 





THE MARSH. 


THE MARSH. 


HERE, under the moss, even in midsummer, 
Cool water is found, oozing out silently, 

Soon filling the prints left by my footsteps, while 
I, sauntering on, seek for my favorites, — 
Flowers, such as the marsh only can give to me. 


This marsh might be thought wasted in idleness ; 
No husbandman finds profit in tilling it ; 

Ne’er fragrant with hay, merry with haymakers, 
Ne’er golden with grain, snowy with buckwheat, nor 
E’er covered with maize, stately and beautiful. 

Yet, boldly [ say, never an acre of 

Rich, arable land, yields to my gathering 

Fruits worthy to hold place by the side of the 

Wild flowers, which May, June, or November, will 
Yield him who explores marshes with faithfulness. 


There, spicy and sweet, breathes Arethusa in 
May, beautiful nymph robed in magnificence ; 
There, also in May, blooms Menyanthes, the 
Buckbean, with its soft delicate clusters of 
Fringed lilac ; in June, fragrant Pogonia 
Half hides in the grass, while Sarracenia 
Waves over her cups banners of purple, and 
Sundew, at her feet, glitters with diamonds. 
Then comes, in July, rich Calopogon ; and 
Gay Orchises glow ; while the Gerardia 
Buds, promising rare beauties in August ; when 
Sweet odors shall rise, breathed by Neottia. 


Cease! vain is the task. Who can enumerate 
Half all that I find? much less describe them all. 
One more let me name: dearest of all is the 
Fringed gentian, that lifts, e’en in November, its 
Bright face to the sun ; teaching us constancy, 
Faith, patience to bear frosts of adversity, — 
Sweet lessons of love, God’s gentle messages. 


What fruits of a field tilled by the husbandman 
Yield better returns, blessings more actual ? 
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REMINISCENCES OF A UNITARIAN PUB- 
LISHER. 


Ir is probable that many of the subscribers to this Mag- 
azine know that the proprietor has been engaged for the 
greater part of a long life as a publisher of Unitarian books 
and periodicals — not a profitable business by any means, so 
far as this world’s goods are concerned, as his experience can 
testify ; but it may have been of some profit and advantage, 
and done good in other ways, and certainly it has given him 
an opportunity to become acquainted with many of the best 
clergymen and best men and women among the laity of the 
Unitarian denomination of the past half century. 

At the semi-centennial celebration of the Christian Regis- 
ister Association, a few weeks ago, my friend, Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett, in his remarks called me the patriarch of the Unitarian 
publishers. This was true in part, as I am the oldest pub- 
lisher of the denomination’; but I did not know why I should 
be called a patriarch, as that honorable name, I thought, was 
only given to a man at least a hundred years old. But this 
is of no consequence. I have been so accustomed to think 
that whatever Dr. Gannett and his predecessor and colleague, 
Dr. Channing, said, must be true, that I will take it for granted 
that I am a patriarch of a certain kind and degree. 

I now propose to state a few facts, which I have been 
requested to do by some friends, in regard to the various 
publigations in which I have been interested since the estab- 
lishment of the Unitarian Association in 1825, — forty-six 
years ago. 

In 1826, I formed a partnership with Mr. George Dearborn, 
under the firm and name of Bowles & Dearborn, and rented 
a building, No. 50 Washington Street, a few doors north of 
State Street, and opened what was then called a Unitarian 
Book-store. We were the publishers of the tracts and other 
works of the Unitarian Association, and kept for sale a large 
assortment of books for Parish and Sunday-school libraries. 
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A few of the elder clergymen of the denomination said they 
hoped we should not put on our sign the words, “ Unitarian 
Book-store,” — if we did, they would not patronize the store. 
We did not do that, but we had a large sign-painted and put 
up between the second and third story windows of the build- 
ing, which read, “ Depository of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation.” A stranger passing the building might think that 
the business of the Depository was done in the upper stories, 
and had no connection with the store below; whereas our 
business was carried on all over the building, and the 
printing office was in another building in the rear of the 
store, and a bindery in the upper stories. Opposite our 
store was what was then called the Orthodox Book-store, 
occupied by Messrs. Crocker & Brewster, and near them 
the Baptist Book-store, kept by Lincoln & Edmands, now 
Gould & Lincoln. Here were the three denominational book- 
stores of this city near together. We were all good friends 
and good neighbors; we had no theological disputes, or 
quarreling in business affairs. On Thursday, Lecture Day, 
the clergymen of our denomination in the city and vicinity 
visited the store, and arranged their exchanges for the follow- 
ing Sunday, and did what other business they might wish to 
do. On anniversary week our store was filled with clergymen 
and men and women of the laity from all parts of the coun- 
try. They all appeared pleasant and happy— glad, I have 
no doubt, to have a vacation and be relieved from parish 
and other duties for a few days. I heard nothing said about 
Right Wing or Left Wing, Conservative or Radical; that 
word “ Radical,” which makes so much talk in these days, I 
think was not in use at that time. I never heard it spoken. 
I thought them all good Christian men and women, and good 
customers. I often look back and think of those “bygone 
days” with pleasant and agreeable recollections of the many 
good clergymen and laymen with whom I was then associated. 
The most of them are gone to their final rest: a few may be 
living in various parts of the country. 

In 1828, we commenced publishing “ The Unitarian Advo- 
cate,” a monthly periodical, edited by Rev. E. Q. Sewall, after- 
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wards by Rev. Dr. Lamson and Rev. Dr. Barrett. When the 
first number was issued, a few of the old clergymen in the 
denomination did not altogether like the title Unitarian, but 
I believe they all became subscribers. We also commenced 
that year “ The Christian Teacher’s Manual,” a monthly mag- 
azine for families and Sunday schools, edited by Miss Eliza 
L. Cabot, afterwards the wife of Rev. Dr. Follen. We were 
also the publishers of “The Christian Examiner ;” likewise 
of “The Liberal Preacher,” edited by Rev. T. R. Sullivan. 

In 1829, after having been engaged in an extensive busi- 
ness for about three years, — more extensive, probably, than 
was prudent for the limited capital which we had, — we were 
obliged to dissolve partnership, for various reasons, and sell 
our large stock at a great sacrifice and loss. I settled up the 
business of the firm to the best of my ability, and early in the 
following year, 1830, I commenced business again in another 
store on Washington Street, without a partner. I continued 
to publish “The Unitarian Advocate,” and “The Christian 
Manual,” and that year I bought of Mr. John Prentiss, of 
Keene, “The Liberal Preacher,” and paid six hundred dol- 
lars for the subscription list. This Mr. Prentiss is now nine- 
ty-three years old. He has always been a Unitarian of the 
old school, well known and respected in the denomination. 
I think he might be called a Unitarian Patriarch. After 
I bought “The Liberal Preacher,” it was edited by Rev. 
George Ripley, assisted by an association of clergymen in 
this city. 

In 1831, I commenced publishing “The Scriptural Inter- 
preter,’ a monthly magazine, edited by Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
which was continued for several years. 

In 1832, I sold to Mr. Reed, of “The Christian Register,” 
“The Unitarian Advocate,” and “The Liberal Preacher,” 
which he published, I think, two or three years, and then 
discontinued both of them. 

In 1835, I published “The Boston Observer,” a royal quarto 
paper, edited by Rev. George Ripley. This paper had the 
motto, given me by Rev. H. Ware, Jr., “Liberty, Holiness, 
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“Love.” The paper was continued six months, and then 
united with “The Christian Register.” 

In addition to these periodicals, I published during those 
ten years many volumes of valuable sermons, by English and 
American authors, with several other religious and miscel- 
laneous works, written by the best men in the denomination, 
and a large number of juvenile books for families and Sun- 
day-school libraries, whose authors were Mrs. Follen and 
her sister, Miss Cabot, Mrs. Sedgwick, Mrs. Child, Miss Dix, 
Miss Harriet Martineau, and other of the best writers of 
that day. These works are now all out of print, except a 
few, which may be found in private or Sunday-school libra- 
ries. I sometimes look over the old volumes which I have 
published, and find there much good and profitable reading. 
It is some satisfaction for me to state, as I can with truth 
and sincerity, that, for the many years I have been a pub- 
lisher, I am not aware that my name or my imprint has been 
on any book or periodical of an immoral tendency. They 
have all been works of a religious or moral character. 

I think that during the ten years from 1825 to 1835, in 
which I was extensively engaged in publishing books and 
periodicals of a denominational character, the sale and cir- 
culation of such works was, for various reasons, much more 
than during the same period in the following years. 

In 1843, I commenced publishing “ The Child’s Friend,” a 
monthly magazine for families and Sunday schools, edited by 
Mrs. E. L. Follen for about ten years, and after that time by 
Miss Harriet L. Brown for two or three years, and then dis- 
continued. 

In January, 1844, I commenced publishing “The Monthly 
Religious Magazine,” then a small duodecimo volume, edited 
the first year by Dr. Gannett and Rev. F. D. Huntington. 
The second year, Mr. Huntington was sole editor. The work 
was enlarged, and he continued to have charge of it for four- 
teen years, ending December, 1858. In 1859 I engaged Rev. 
E. H. Sears and Rev. Rufus Ellis as editors, and they had 
charge of it until the close of the past year, twelve years, with 
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the exception of about six months when Rev. Dr. Thompson 
took Mr. Ellis’ place during his absence in Europe. In De- 
cember, last all my editors resigned, in consequence of im- 
paired health, and I was left alone without an editor: but my 
faith and hope did not forsake me. I believed that the right 
man would come in due time, and he did come; and I am 
happy to say that I was so fortunate as to engage in January 
last Rev. Dr. Morison, of Milton, as editor of the magazine, 
with the assistance of Rev. E. H. Sears; and I hope they 
may be able to continue in charge of it as long as I am the 
publisher. 

I think that I have been highly favored in having so many 
good and able men as editors and contributors for the maga- 
zine during the past twenty-seven years ; and I will say in this 
connection that all my relations with the different editors, dur- 
ing this long period, have been most agreeable and satisfactory. 
I shall ever hold in grateful remembrance the aid and encour- 
agement they gave me in my work, when in past years the 
theological discussions in the denomination, politics, the slav- 
ery question, and other affairs in our country during the late 
war of the rebellion, affected the subscription list more or 
less, and appeared at times discouraging. I can also say 
of all the editors and authors with whom I have been asso- 
ciated during the past forty-five years, both the living and 
the dead, that their services will never be forgotten, but 
always remembered with gratitude. 

I believe “ The Religious Magazine” has done good since 
its establishment, and will continue to do good hereafter, not 
only in our own denomination, but in other denominations, 
among which I have a few subscribers ; and I think it is read 
a good deal by the members of different sects of Christians 
who are not permanent subscribers—as was not the case 
a few years ago. I shall continue to publish the work as 
long as I am able and have sufficient encouragement to do 
so; and I take this opportunity to say that I feel very grate- 
ful to many good friends among my subscribers, both gentle- 
men and ladies, who have aided me in various ways to pub- 
lish the magazine for so many years. I can also say with truth, 
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from long experience in the business, that I do not believe 
there is a better class of customers or subscribers to our reli- 
gious periodicals than the members of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, fair and honorable in all business transactions, as I 
have no doubt they are in the other relations of life. I only 
wish there were many more of their names on the subscrip- 
tion list of “ The Religious Magazine.” 

A few weeks ago a gentleman of this city asked me this 
question: “ What will become of ‘The Religious Magazine’ 
after you are gone? I had thought it probable your son-in- 
law, Mr. William Crosby, would succeed you as publisher, 
but I learn that he has left the publishing business.” I said 
to the gentleman that was a matter which I had never thought 
of. It had not occurred to me, and I certainly should not 
trouble myself about it ; for, if the magazine was wanted, and 
would pay, as the saying is, I had no doubt a publisher would 
be found to take charge of it. 

The motto on “The Religious Magazine” is, “THE CaurcH 
HEARETH NONE BUT CuRIST.” That motto was put there 
while Messrs. Sears and Ellis were the editors, and it will 
remain there as long as I am the publisher, and I hope be 
continued by whoever may be my successor. I have faith to 
believe that the time is fast approaching when Christians of 

“every name who believe in the words of that motto will meet 

together in harmony and peace more than they have done in 
the years that are passed. God speed the time! I may be 
wrong in my predictions, and probably they will not be ful- 
filled in my day and generation ; but I hope and trust they 
will come to pass, in our Heavenly Father’s own good time, 
who governs and rules all things for the best good and hap- 
piness of his.children. 





HE that would not fall into temptation must have a presence of 
mind, a watchful eye over himself; he must have great things in 
view, distinguish betwixt time and eternity: or else he will follow 
what passion, not what reason and religion, suggest. — Wilson's 
Sacra Privata. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MONK LIFE. 


BY JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON. 


ALTHOUGH Charles Kingsley has given us in “ Hypatia” 
one of the finest specimens of word-painting in our language, 
he fails to depict adequately the romance of monk life in 
Egypt during the fourth and fifth centuries. Think of a 
city given entirely up to religious observances—ten thou- 
sand nuns within its walls, and twenty thousand monks 
encamped about them. Groans and prayers ascend both 
day and night from this vast multitude. Was there ever 
such another sight? This city of the monks was situated 
not far from Alexandria, and bore the name of Oxyrynchus 
(now Abou-Girge). We are told that at one time fully half 
of all the inhabitants of Egypt were driven to the deserts 
which lie just beyond the fertile strip of land that borders on 
the Nile. 

St. Jean Climaque, who lived a long time among the monks 
of Africa, gives us an account of their mode of life. Is it 
Oxyrynchus, the great Empire City of the monks, which he 
describes? We translate his own words. Listen to the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness. “I have seen monks,” says he,’ 
“who passed the night in the open air, standing, and doing 
violence to nature, in order to prevent themselves from fall- 
ing asleep. The least drowsiness filled them with remorse. 
Some turned their eyes towards heaven, imploring aid with 
groans and sighs. Others, with their hands tied behind 
them, always turned their faces downwards to the earth ; for 
they feared that they were not worthy to look towards heaven, 
and did not dare to pray. Some sat upon haircloth and ash- 
es, concealing their faces between their knees, and striking 
the earth with their foreheads, Others beat their breasts, 
with sighs that nearly tore their souls asunder. Some wept 
continually, as persons do at the death of a dear friend. 
Others held back their groans and smothered them. I have 
seen those who seemed to be beside themselves with sorrow; 
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they were unconscious of everything that took place around 
them. Others sat with their gaze fixed upon the earth, shook 
their heads continually, and: forced from the depths of their 
souls moans like those of a lion. Some, full of hope, im- 
plored ardently the remission of their sins. Others, by an 
excess of humility, believed themselves unworthy of pardon. 
There were those who wished to be tormented in this life, so 
that they’might obtain mercy in the next one. The most of 
them, overwhelmed with remorse, said that they would be 
content to be deprived of the celestial kingdom, provided 
that they were only exempt from eternal torments.” 

This writer says that he heard there conversations that 
would have aroused the stones to pity. “We know,” said 
they, “that there is no punishment of which we are not 
amply deserving, and that we could not atone the multitude 
of our sins if we were to assemble all the earth to weep with 
us. Lord, we only ask thee not to punish us in all the rigor 
of thy judgments, but with mercy ; for we do not dare to ask 
entire delieverance from chastisement.” 

Our author continues: “One saw there men who were 
bent and bowed down with sorrow. Their bodies were full 
of corruption, and they refused to take care of them. They 
mingled ashes with the bread they ate, and tears with the 
water which they drank. Their skin clung to their bones, 
and was as dry as an herb. You heard there only these 
words: ‘Wo, Wo to me, Pardon, Pardon, Lord, Mercy, 
Mercy. Their tongues, parched with thirst, hung from their 
mouths. After having drank a drop of water, so as not to 
perish, they tore themselves from the vessel which contained 
it. Having eaten a little bread, they threw the rest to a dis- 
tance, judging themselves unworthy of the nourishment of 
men. They neither occupied themselves with the care of 
the body, nor with anything pertaining to this life. One 
heard there nothing but prayers. Death was always before 
their eyes, and they constantly said to each other, ‘What will 
become of us? What will be our sentence? What will be 
our end? Is there any hope of pardon? Have our prayers 
been heard? or have they been rejected, as they deserve? 
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What force can they have, coming-as they do from such im- 
pure lips? Have our guardian angels been attracted by our 
petitions?’ Then they asked, one of the other, ‘Is it of any 
use? Will our prayers be answered?’ God is inflexible, 
said some. Perhaps not, said others. Let us do our duty, 
and then knock at the door unceasingly. Run—we must 
make haste. Let us not spare this unhappy flesh, or else it 
may prove our destruction.” ° 

Thus they pleaded. Their knees were callous, their eyes 
sunken, their cheeks inflamed with tears, and their faces 
were always pale. “They bruised their chests with blows, 
and sometimes they spit blood. The earth was their bed. 
They wore only torn rags, filthy, full of vermin. They 
resembled criminals in dungeons, or ‘the possessed of dev- 
ils.’ Oftentimes they besought the abbot to put irons on 
their necks and arms, and shackles on their feet, and not to 
take them off until they were dead. When they thought 
that they were about to die, they implored him not to give 
them burial, but to hurl them away like dogs.” This request 
was sometimes granted, and their naked bodies were thrust 
over a precipice, cast into a ditch, or left stretched out in 
the fields where vultures and wolves might easily devour 
them. 

One can readily understand how such a state of things 
gave rise to that doctrine of the Reformation which denied 
the adequacy of personal acts of virtue, and maintained the 
alone saving power of Jesus Christ. The only escape from 
the latter doctrine, on the one hand, and the extermination of 
the human race which would necessarily result from a legiti- 
mate following out of monkish precepts, lies in the faith that 
a just God, who has made creatures imperfect in a sense, will 
not require of them perfection ; and will blot out their iniq- 
uity when they turn their hearts in penitence to him. 

Cassim visited Oxyrynchus, and calls it the Miracle of 
Egypt. Well he might. He says that the only noise heard 
in this fortunate abode was that of the sighs sent up from 
thirty thousand hearts inflamed with divine love. There was 
but one employment for all of these souls, and that was to 
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chant without ceasing the praises of the God whom they 
adored. 

The monks of Egypt were visited by vast crowds of peo- 
ple, who were at first admirers and then imitators. The vast 
solitudes of the Thebiad were filled with anchorites, who, we 
are told, thought to honor God by disfiguring and destroying 
his most beautiful work. Women wished to take part in the 
expensive glory. They left their husbands and families in 
order to consecrate themselves without reserve to idle con- 
templation. Young girls ran to learn the art of mortifying 
their senses. 

There was a monastery, established by St. Apollonius, it is 
said, near Hermopolis, the city where Joseph stopped with 
Mary and Jesus when they fled from Herod. It contained 
five thousand monks, St. Isadore also founded a monastery 
in the Thebiad. This was surrounded with walls, and held 
one thousand ascetics. At Mt. Nitria, which was forty thou- 
sand paces from Alexandria, there were over five thousand, 
and in Alexandria itself more than two thousand. St. Hie- 
ronymus (born 331, died 420) says that in his time there were 
three kinds of monks, Anchorites, Cenobites, and Remobo- 
ries. The latter were vagabonds, wandering about without 
law or shelter. They frequently quoted, in justification of 
their laziness, the text, “ Behold the birds of the air, they sow 
not ; and the lilies of the field, they spin not,” &c. The same 
writer speaks of Oxyrynchus, which he visited, and he also 
puts the number of its inhabitants at thirty thousand. He 
himself,founded a monastery for both men and women at 
Bethlehem. 

The ascetic life at this time was, with few exceptions, one 
prolonged punishment and a perpetual torture. The monks 
regarded the simple wants of their nature as crimes. They 
tore their bodies with chains armed with sharp iron points. 
This instrument of torture they wore around their waist, 
removing it only when the festering of the wounds threat- 
ened them with gangrene. Some bound themselves by oath 
to stand up. all their life without ever seating themselves or 
lying down to sleep. Others went so far as to take a single 
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posture, the most popular of which was standing on one foot. 
When compelled to rest, they leaned against a rope. The 
Stylites formed a sect by themselves. Each one caused a 
narrow tower to be erected, upon the top of which he 
exposed himself to the inclemencies of the weather, draw- 
ing up such provisions as he needed by means of a cord. 
They depended entirely upon the offerings of strangers, who 
came from a great distance to adore them and bespeak their 
prayers. Those wishing to be prayed for placed some article 
of diet in the saint’s basket, and he drew it in: just as people 
who patronize the “fish pond” at a church fair deposit a 
small sum in the toy boat provided for that purpose, and 
then receive in exchange — something less than their mon- 
cy’s worth. In both cases, perhaps, the parties would do well 
to dispense with the services of all “middle men,” be they 
merchants or priests, and apply in person at the fountain- 
head. The machinery of the church was never known to 
cheapen a blessing. From time to time these anchorites ele- 
vated their towers a few feet, as though they were gradually 
approaching heaven, their base of supplies. They were to 
be found in the deserts of the Thebiad, as well as in the 
remote portions of Africa, and the Arabs ‘came in bands from 
distant regions, and gazed with wonder at this miracle of 
Egypt. Symeon, called “ The Stylite,” was the first to live 
in this manner, and he had a great many imitators. He built 
his tower upon the confines of Syria, in a great desert, and 
from time to time kept adding to its height. At first it was 
twelve feet high, Theodoret says eighteen ; but, as ‘his soul 
grew purer by contemplation, and gradually drew nearer the 
Supreme Intelligence, this structure approach®U the heavens, 
so that at the time of his death, about the year 460, it had 
reached the astonishing altitude of one hundred and twenty 
feet. These statements of course should be accepted with 
caution. Schaff, in a very able and interesting article on 
the “Rise and Progress of Monasticism” (Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1864), puts the height of the tower at from thirty to 
forty fect. We suppose he has some good authority for this 
great reduction ; any way, it seems the most reasonable esti- 
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mate, but none of the authors with whom we are acquainted 
mention so low a figure. Our confidence in Schaff’s state- 
ment in this respect is weakened somewhat, moreover, by the 
fact that he mentions thirty-six years as the length of time 
that Symeon passed on the column, whereas all of our 
authorities agree in setting it at forty-eight. Not only the 
Syrians, his countrymen, but Persians, Arabs, ‘Armenians, 
Spaniards, Gauls, and Britons flocked to see him; and we 
are told that thousands of these pagans renounced their idol- 
atry at the foot of his tower, and returned to their homes in 
the full enjoyment of the Christian religion. The rigors of 
such a life need not be dwelt upon. They did not surpass, 
however, the voluntary mortifications of less ambitious saints. 
St. Macarius of Alexandria passed every Lent without sleep- 
ing; he remained standing during the whole time, and ate 
nothing but a raw cabbage-leaf every Sunday. St. Hilarion 
lived for years on fifteen figs a day. Sometimes he went 
four days without eating anything, whenever he experienced 
any movement or insubordination of the flesh,—a circum- 
stance which must have taken place quite rarely on such a 
course of diet. Athanasius used to say that to fast was the 
nourishment of angels. St. Anthony never reposed except 
upon the earth, where he had, as already stated, frequent 
conflicts with the devil, who bruised him so that he was 
unable to rise the next day. The humidity of his bed may 
account for these apparitions ; while some have gone so far as 
to insinuate that his devils were nothing but the rheumatism. 
The monks, in their struggle with sensuality, pride, and am- 
bition, externalized and personified the devil. They peopled 
the deserts with all sorts of winged demons and hellish mon- 
sters, which in the opinion of the world have held possession 
ever since. Who will say how much we are indebted to these 
pious monks for our modern Christian conception of the 
devil? Their austerities were almost incredible. Ptolemy 
passed three years in a desert, and drank only the dew which 
he caught in earthen vessels during the months of December 
and January ; but he fell at last, we are told, into skepticism, 
madness, and debauchery. Sozoman tells us of a monk -who 
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practiced such extreme abstinence that worms crawled out of 
his teeth. The younger Macarius lay six months naked in a 
morass, and was so bitten by the gnats and wasps that when 
he returned to his friends they thought he had the leprosy, 
and recognized him only by‘his voice. This punishment he 
voluntarily inflicted upon himself for having so far given 
way to anger as to kill a gnat which stung him. Symeon, 
the Stylite, suffered himself to be tormented by twenty enor- 
mous bugs, and concealed an abscess full of worms in order 
to discipline himself in patience and humility. In Mesopota- 
mia there was a class of anchorites who passed the greater 
part of the day in prayer, and then turned out like beasts 
and ate grass upon the mountain side. They were called 
“ Browsers” (fooxoi). Akepsismas lived sixty years in a cell, 
and looked so wild that when he was first discovered they 
thought he was a wolf and began to pelt him with stones. 
When they saw their mistake, they fell upon their knees and 
adored him. Such has always been the lot of thé good and 
great, — stoned like a wild beast to-day, and worshiped as a 
god to-morrow.* The extent to which these ascetics were 
able to control their appetite was truly commendable. A 
visitor once presented a bunch of grapes to Macarius; but, 
although he wanted to eat them very much, he gave them 
quietly to a brother who was performing some labor near by, 
and who would have liked them too, but he also handed them 
toathird. The next day a monk again offered to bestow 
. upon Macarius this same bunch of grapes, and the saint 





* Some of the cloisters were comparatively free from these excesses. 
St. Chrysostom, who lived among the monks of Antioch, says that, “be- 
fore the rising of the sun they rise ha!e and sober, sing as with one 
mouth hymns to the praise of God, then bow the knee in prayer under 
the direction of the abbot, read the Holy Scriptures, and go to their 
labors ; pray again at nine, twelve, and three o’clock ; after a good day’s 
work, enjoy a simple meal of bread and salt, perhaps with oil, and some- 
times with pulse; sing a thanksgiving hymn, and lay themselves on 
their pallets of straw without care, grief, or murmur. When one dies 
they say, ‘ He is perfected ;’ and all pray God fora like end, that they 
also may come to the eternal Sabbath rest, and to the vision of Christ.” 
Instances like this, however, were very rare. 
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found upon inquiry that they had been the rounds of the 
entire community, each brother having performed his part 
unconsciously. Macarius thanked God for this universal 
spirit of self-denial, and threw the grapes ‘to a great dis- 
tance, where they were trampled in the sand. 

Jerome, Rufinus, Severus, Palladius, Theodoret, and other 
fathers of the church, relate many wonderful things con- 
cerning the early monks, some of whom wrought the most 
remarkable miracles. Martin of Tours raised a man from 
the dead. A dry stick was caused to grow into a fruitful 
tree. Two lions acted as sextons at the funeral of Paul the 
Hermit, as we have already narrated. Pacomius crossed the 
Nile on the back of a crocodile that proffered its services. 
A hyzena brought her young to the monk Macarius, that he 
might open its eyes. This he accomplished by means of 
prayer and spittle. The next day she brought him a large, 
fresh sheepskin, which she begged him to accept as an evi- 
dence of her gratitude. The saint at first declined the gift, 
and rebuked her for the double crime of murder and theft by 
which she had obtained the skin. He afterwards concluded 
to accept it, however, when the hyzena showed repentance for 
her sin, and promised with a nod not to do so again. An: 
anchorite in the Thebiad was accustomed to share his sup- 
per with a wolf. But having committed a theft of some kind, 
she deemed herself unworthy to visit the holy man again, 
and staid away for several days. He besought her, however, 
to return, comforted her with a double portion of bread, and 
absolved her, we suppose, from the evil consequences of her 
sin. 

Many of these anchorites seem to have put a literal con- 
struction upon the command of Jesus, “Pray without ceas- 
ing.” Paul the Simple said three hundred prayers every day. 
He carried the same number of pebbles in his bosom, and 
took out one for every prayer —a rude rosary, says one. He © 
was overwhelmed with distress on hearing of a virgin who 
said seven hundred prayers a day; but Macarius, to whom 
he went for consolation and advice, made this remark: “ Either 
thou prayest not with thy heart, if thy conscience reproaches 
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thee, or thou couldst pray oftener. I have for six years 
prayed only a hundred times a day without being obliged to 
condemn myself for neglect.” St. Colomban says that we 
ought to fast always, but we ought to pray always, and 
hence it was necessary to eat now and then in order to 
have strength. In one of his rules St. Benedictus enjoins 
“short prayers,” but he by no means discouraged their fre- 
quency. 

Next to Anthony ranks St. Pacomius among the early 
cenobites. He was forty years younger than the former. 
At first a pagan soldier under Constantine, he fled to the 
desert, where he passed fifteen years in labor and solitude. 
He founded upon the Nile, at Tabennze (just below the first 
cataract), a congregation of eight monasteries, each having 
its own abbot (from the Hebrew word “ab,” or the Syriac 
“abba,” both of which mean father). They were all subject, 
however, to a general superior. Montalembert (Les Moines 
d’Occident, p. 63) says that Athanasius, in his controversy 
with Arius, regarded these monks as the principal bulwark of 
orthodoxy. And when, during the ascendency of Arius, he 
fled to the desert, they received him with the greatest marks 
of reverence, and marched before him in immense numbers, 
chanting as they went. The same author speaks of this as 
“the first review of the new army of the church.” The 
monks were all orthodox in: this struggle, as they have 
always been; and it is not too much to say that they 
turned the scale which fluctuated for a long time with 
such uncertainty.* Had it not been for them the name 
of Arius would stand to-day in the calendar of saints, and 
that of Athanasius would be numbered among those of other 
heretics and schismatics. “Orthodoxy” has always been, in 
the history of the church, the prize of those who win. The 
monks up to this time were laymen. Athanasius now caused 





* Montalembert (p. 105) says, “ The monks were always the most use- 
ful of all the auxiliaries employed by Athanasius against the Arians and 
the Semi-Arians, enemies of the divinity of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. He regarded them as the richest treasure of his diocese.” 
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great numbers of them to be made priests, in order that they 
might assist him in the war which he waged against Arius, 
just as the Queen of England issues a large batch of new 
patents of nobility when she wishes to carry an unpopular 
measure through the House of Lords. 

Pacomius gave his monasteries a written rule which was 
delivered to him, he said, by an angel. And yet this prince 
of liars the church has made a saint. His monasteries at 
Tabennz were subdivided into families, each of which dwelt 
at first in cells by itself, having its own father or head. This 
was a transition stage between hermit life and that of the 
community. 

About the same time (325-345 A.D.) Ammon founded a 
sort of religious republic on Mt. Nitria which soon became 
very celebrated. It was at a distance of twenty or twenty- 
five miles from Alexandria, and five thousand monks imme- 
diately took up their abode there. A member of this com- 
munity, Macarius the Second, actuated entirely by a spirit of 
humility, cut off one of his ears, lest he should be made 
bishop of a neighboring city. 

As there were two Ammons, there were also two Macari- 
uses: one called the Egyptian, or Elder; the other called the 
Alexandrian, or Younger. They established themselves in 
the great Scetic Desert, between Mt. Nitria and the Nile. 
The zeal of these two saints for the orthodox cause was so 
great that the Arians, when they came into power, drove 
them into exile. 

The whole region of the Nile now swarmed with monks. 
Montalembert says it was an emigration of the cities into 
the desert; of civilization back to simplicity; of noise to 
silence; of corruption to innocence. Husbands abandoned 
their wives, wives their husbands. The ties of consanguin- 
ity were disregarded. The words, “Thou shalt hate thy 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters for my sake,” were literally interpreted A monk by 
the name of Mucius beat his son cruelly, without the least 
provocation, and then threw him into the water, whence he 
was rescued from drowning by a brother of the same monas- 
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tery. The abbot said that Mucius was a worthy imitator of 
Abraham. The monks looked with peculiar horror upon all 
women. It is related of one, that, meeting a woman in one 
of his walks, he ran and jumped into a pond near by, and, 
although it was mid-winter, he stood there, up to his neck in 
the water, until she had disappeared. 

Mt. Sinai was inhabited by monks almost as soon as the 
Thebiad. They took up their abode on this mountain where 
God had given his law to Moses. Their existence here, how- 
ever, was a precarious one. First the Arabs came and put 
them all to death, and then the Saracens visited them for a 
like purpose. At last these barbarians were converted, and 
came in multitudes to build up the community they had so 
often destroyed. 

The monastic life was introduced into Palestine by St. 
Hilarion, who was born a pagan, but studied at Alexandria, 
where he was converted by St. Anthony. The monasteries 
at. Jerusalem and Bethlehem are traced back to him, —the 
former near the Holy Sepulchre, the latter in the cave where 
our Saviour was born. It is needless to say that he worked 
a great many miracles. 

St. Chariton is said to have established the first “laurze” * 
in the Holy Land about the year 340. The inhabitants of 
these curious abodes were neither hermits nor cenobites, but 
something between the two. The first one was near the 
Dead Sea, about four miles from Jerusalem; the second not 
far from Jericho; and the third in the desert of Theuca. 

The first monastery in France was founded by St. Martin, 
near Portiers, in the year 360. It was called Ligugé. His 
celebrated abbey, Marmourtier, was established in 371. Mar- 
tin was made Bishop of Tours. 

We discover here, as everywhere, the influence of Athana- 
sius in the incipient stages of western monasticism. During 
his exile he employed himself in inflaming the clergy of: 





* Aavpat, Jaure (streets), that is, cells. They were built in rows, not 
far apart, and formed something like a village. The singular, /eura, 
answers to the anchorite life; the plural, eure, to the community. 
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France, as well as those of other countries, with a burning 
zeal, first, for the Nicene faith, and, secondly, for the ascetic 
life (Montalembert, p. 211). By making these two interests 
support one another he succeeded in establishing them both. 

The monk Severin founded the first monasteries in South- 
ern Germany about the middle of the fifth century. He is 
said to have been visited by Odoacre, while the latter was a 
young man, and foretold that he would conquer the Roman 
Empire. “Go to Italy,” said he; “you are clothed now in 
rough skins, but if you do not establish a reputation for 
munificence before you die, it will not be for the want of 
means.” 

St. Patrick established a monastery at Sabal, Ireland, in 
the year 433. He afterwards founded the abbey and church 
of Armagh. This saint practiced monkish austerities all his 
life, and a large number of his relatives entered his monas- 
teries. His sister, Tigridia, had five daughters and seven- 
teen sons, who all embraced, without exception, the ascetic 
life. The daughters of Irish chiefs, and other women of 
high birth, rushed in such crowds to the convents that they 
were soon overflowed (though a large number were then in 
existence, and monastic cities were founded like those in 
Egypt. Clonord, Bangor, and Cloufert each contained three 
thousand cenobites. Ireland was justly called “the land of 
saints.” 

The church accommodated itself to the spirit of Druidism, 
which was absorbed rather than extinguished. Convents 
were at first erected in the sacred groves of the Druids 
(themselves ascetics), and the heathen predilections of the 
people were favored to a great extent, as was usually the 
case in the early spread of Christianity. Such is even now 
the practice in Roman Catholic missions. This method of 
procedure would not be wholly incompatible with the spirit 
of Liberal Christianity, but in the hands of exclusive secta- 
ries it smatters of dishonesty. 

St. Colomban followed in the footsteps of St. Patrick. He 
wrote arule. This saint says, “The monk should do nothing 
that he wishes. He should eat that which is given to him. 
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He should obey those whom he dislikes. He should arise 
from his bed before he has completed his rest. He should 
fear his superior as he fears God, and love him as he does his 
father. He should eat but once a day, and then only bread 
dipped in water.”* Colomban prescribed severe corporal 
punishments. For instance, any one forgetting to make the 
sign of the cross, or violating the law of silence, was con- 
demned to repeat a great many psalms, and then flogged with 
a whip. From six to two hundred blows were administered 
for similar offenses, but never more than twenty-five at any 
one time. This saint was greatly revered by his disciples, 
who attributed to him supernatural powers. It is said that a 
monk who had been dying for a long time could not expire 
because Colomban was praying for him in the chapel. At 
last the man, who begged and prayed that he might die, 
heard a voice from penne saying, “I cannot free your soul 
from your body so long as your father, Colomban, resists my 
efforts.” Finally the poor monk prevailed. upon. Colomban, 
who administered to him “the extreme unction,” and then 
let him go. 

“To love and to suffer,” says an ascetic writer, — “ behold 
all of the monk.” Christian monasticism began in the spirit 
of self-denial. “There is no virtue without sacrifice,” was 
its motto. Complete obedience to the will of others was its 
boast. Old men of fifty years were seen to obey with the 
simplicity of children. The abbot maltreated oftentimes the 





* This calls to mind Hassan al Bassri’s description of a fakir, who, he 
\ says, resembles a dog in nine things : — 
1. He is always hungry. 
2. He has no sure abiding place. 
. He watches by night. 
. He never abandons his master, even when maltreated. 
. He is satisfied with the lowest place. 
. He yields his place to whoever wishes it. 
. He loves whoever beats him. 
. He keeps quiet while others eat. 
. He accompanies his master without ever thinking of returning to 
the place he has left.— 7he Monks before Christ; their Spirit and their 
History. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1870. 
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most perfect, without any other object than merely to exer- 
cise them in this virtue, and instruct the others by their 
example.* It is related of a monk who was writing that he 
had begun to form the letter A, when the signal for some 
pious exercise sounded — he left the letter half made and ran 
to the chapel. 

But the monks soon degenerated. They relapsed. The 
view of their dungeons began, after a time, to fill them with 
disgust ; their chains galled them; and they sought for pre- 
texts to escape into the world. The most usual of these was 
“to preach,” and they spread out over the whole of Europe. 
They solicited legacies in return for prayers, and introduced 
the singular system which made men individually poor, but , 
collectively rich. They became such a nuisance at last that 
they were forced back into their asylums, where, we are told, 
they soon grew weary of having no one but God as a witness 
to their virtue. They made trouble in all the councils to 
which they were admitted, stirred up mutiny in all the cities, 
and perpetrated the most outrageous barbarity. Assassina- 
tions were frequent, and they burnt to the ground both 
churches and dwellings. Under St. Cyril, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, they tore in pieces, with their own hands, that amia- 
ble and illustrious woman, Hypatia. One of her murderers 
was condemned and executed by the civil power; but the 
Bishop caused his body to be removed from the gallows, and 
wished to bestow upon him the honors accorded to a martyr. 
A short time previously they had pillaged a church belong- 
ing to the Valentiniens, and then burnt it down because 
these heretics did not stop before one of their processions. 
Cyril, that satanical saint who instigated the act, was forced 





* Isidore, an Egyptian monk, when asking to be admitted into the 
house, said to the abbot, “I am in your hands, as iron in the hands of 
the smith.” The abbot ordered him to remain without the gate, and 
to prostrate himself at the feet of every one who passed by, begging 
prayers for his soul as for a leper. This command he obeyed, and 
remained in this humiliating position for the space of seven years. The 
first year he had a violent conflict; the second, tranquillity; the third, 
pleasure. — Haray. 
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by the Emperor to rebuild the church, and the monks were 
compelled to return what they had stolen, The famous St. 
Ambrose cried out against this sentence as though it had 
been the most flagrant injustice. He took the part of the 
Bishop and the monks, maintaining that the Emperor owed 
them nothing but consideration and respect. He said that 
there was no great harm in having burnt an heretical church, 
and that the rights of a few miserable Valentiniens ought 
not to be weighed against the prerogatives of the clergy and 
the honor of the monastic order. Theodosius, then Empe- 
ror, condescended to justify his action. He declared that 
the public interests demanded an example, and then made 
use of these significant words: “The monks have committed 
too many crimes.” But St. Ambrose was inflexible: he per- 
sisted in demanding the annulling of the sentence, and would 
not celebrate mass for the Emperor until after this had been 
done. 

In the East the monks are said to have been one of the 
main causes which led to the ruin of the Greek Empire. 

At this crisis in the history of monasticism Providence 
raised up a man who rescued the system from its perilous 
situation, brought order out of confusion, and organized the 
scattered elements into a power which has acted a promi- 
nent part in the world’s history from that time to this. St, 
Benedictus was the man. 





HOW TO LIVE. 


So should we live, that every hour 
Should die, as dies a natural flower, — 
A self reviving thing of power ; 


That every thought, and every deed, 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future meed. 


Esteeming sorrow — whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy — 
Far better than a barren joy. 


> 
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A COMMEMORATIVE DISCOURSE ON 
THE REV. ALONZO HILL, D.D. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALLEN, D.D. 


I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. —2 TIM. Iv. 7. 

And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors ; and their works do follow them. — 
REV. Iv. 13. 


At the suggestion and by the request of members of the 
Worcester Association, and others, I prepared a commemora- 
tive discourse on the death of our beloved brother, the Rev. 
Dr. Hill, of Worcester. That request has been renewed by 
the officers of the Worcester Conference, an institution of 
which he was one of its most highly esteemed members. 

It was meet that I should respond to the call. Although 
his senior by almost half a score of years, we have so long 
stood side by side, and have been so long and so closely 
united, that it may seem fitting that I should accept this min- 
istry, and pay this tribute to the memory of my friend. For 
more than forty years we have lived in the same neighbor- 
hood, have often exchanged pulpits, have sympathized with 
each other in the trials of the ministry and in the experiences 
of life. 

Had he outlived me, as we had reason to expect, it was 
understood between us that he should peform the last offices 
of friendship for his elder brother, which that elder brother is 
called to discharge for him. 

Dr. Hill was ordained over the Second Congregational So- 
ciety in Worcester in March, 1827. The same year he be- 
came a member of the Worcester Association of Ministers ; 
and I might appeal to those who have been associated with 
him in this body in saying that to no one of his brethren is 
the Association more indebted for the respectable rank it has 
held among similar institutions than to Dr. Hill. 
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We did not at the time suspect how great was to be our 
gain by his joining our fellowship. He came amongst us 
a modest, somewhat diffident young man, unknown to fame 
— without prestige — without exhibiting any marks of supe- 
riority over his brethren in the ministry. He had received, 
it is true, a classical education, and had graduated with 
honor at our oldest college and at the Divinity School at 
Cambridge ; and we. knew, too, that he had been called, 
by an unanimous vote, to take charge, as colleague of the 
eminent and respected Dr. Bancroft, of the Second Congre- 
gational Church in Worcester, which of itself was a high 
honor; but he had not as yet given proof of that inward 
power which subsequently shone forth and gave him distinc- 
tion in his chosen profession. I do not think he was con- 
scious of possessing that power. He underrated himself, as 
is evident from what he says in the discourse he delivered on 
the fortieth anniversary of his ordination. “TI did not,” he 
remarks, “at once and without grave deliberation accept your 
call. For I seriously questioned my ability to fulfill your 
rightful expectations. Weak in body, and unfurnished with a 
single sermon, except those which you had already heard, I 
feared the mortification of a total failure, and that our con- 
nection, formed after so brief but pleasant acquaintance, 
might terminate in disappointment and chagrin.” 

The truth is, he had not come to his ful) growth as a 
scholar, as a preacher, or as a man; and although he at once 
drew to him a large and appreciative congregation, it was not 
till after the labor and experience of years,— it was not, 
indeed, until the death of his venerable colleague, in 1839, 
when the whole responsibility of the pulpit and the par- 
ish devolved upon him, that he learned what was in him, 
and that he displayed those rare powers and gifts which 
made him one of our most able and popular preachers and 
pastors. 

He was from the first, and through his whole ministry, a 
growing man, It was a slow and gradual, but at the same 
time a steady and a healthy growth; a growth in knowledge 
and in wisdom, in eloquence and efficiency, and in whatever 
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tends to make one a better minister and a better man. He 
was a student, not only of theology, but of general literature, 
making himself familiar with the standard works of the day, 
keeping up with the times, availing himself of all the aids 
within his reach, but never losing sight of what was to him 
the great object of the Christian ministry,—the moral and 
spiritual culture of the people committed to his charge. 

The character of a bold and uncompromising reformer he 
he did not claim or aspire to. But he was not a time-server, 
nor did he hesitate to take sides, when called to choose be- 
between truth and falsehood, — between right and wrong. 
And he was a philanthropist in the best sense of that term, 
always ready for every good work. 

As a preacher of the Gospel of the New Testament, and 
the Gospel of Humanity, he was able, earnest, eloquent, sur- 
passed by few of his brethren in the ministry. His dis- 
courses were written with care, not borrowed or stolen, but 
the product of his own thought and study and inspiration. 
They were his own,—his own and not another man’s, — 
what he had thought out and elaborated in his study, — what 
had cost him labor, —hard, persistent, well-directed labor. 
And they were serious, solid, earnest, evangelical in the true 
sense of that much-abused term, breathing the very spirit of 
the Master. 

I think he seldom engaged in doctrinal or controversial 
discussions in the pulpit, and never in a narrow, sectarian 
spirit. For though he had strong convictions and very de- 
cided views on the leading doctrines of Christianity, which 
he was not backward on fit occasions to proclaim and defend, 
he had no love for controversy, and it was his chief aim “to 
win souls to Christ,” to make men Christians in spirit and in 
life. 

He was neither radical nor conservative in an invidious 
sense ; but in a good sense he was both, acting in conform- 
ity to the Apostolic injunction, “ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” 

He believed in progress; and he meant to be —and he 
was in fact—a liberal Christian of the progressive school ; 
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a Christian, for he recognized Jesus Christ as his Master, at 
whose feet he loved to sit and learn of him who spake as 
never man had spoken before. 

Numbering among his hearers persons of a large and lib- 
eral culture, the thought of their presence could not fail to 
act as a constant stimulus, urging him to put forth all his 
strength, to employ all his resources, in preparing for the 
Sunday and other public services, that so he might meet his 
people without shamefacedness or fear. 

With the progress of time there came an increase of power. 
He felt more confidence in himself, more self-reliance, more 
self-respect, and accordingly he spoke with more authority ; 
and his words of counsel or rebuke had more weight, and 
were received with more deference, and produced more fruit, 
His talents, his studious habits, his earnest look and manner, 
his devoted spirit, his strong love for his profession, his high 
aims, in conjunction with his pure and noble life, — these 
traits of character, these excellent qualities, could not fail to 
give him distinction, and to place him amongst the best min- 
isters of the liberal faith, And it was even so. His “ praise 
was in all our churches.” His presence in any of our pulpits 
was welcomed as a benediction, and he was always listened to 
with a sustained and delighted interest. 

Dr. Hill was known and respected not by his own people 
only, not only by the denomination of which he was an orna- 
ment: he was honored and his influence was felt throughout 
the city whose marvelous growth he had witnessed and to 
whose prosperity he had contributed his full share. 

As a member and chairman of the school committee for a 
quarter of a century, and as a member of other literary and 
benevolent institutions, he did much for the cause of morality 
and science and popular education. And these labors were 
continued with but few interruptions for the long period of 
forty years. His was truly a rounded life, having been spared 
to complete the full period of three-score years and ten. 

Dr. Hill entered the ministry not for a life of ease, not for 
a living, not for any low or selfish end. He chose it for 
its own sake, for the love of it, as it would furnish him with 
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the means and opportunities of usefulness ; and his labors in 
that profession were to him /adors of love. He “magnified his 
office and made it honorable.” How often, especially of late 
years, have I heard him speak, and with what deep pathos, of 
the importance, the greatness, the sacredness of the Christian 
ministry ; of the responsibleness of one who undertakes to 
preach the everlasting gospel, to expound and enforce the 
grand and sublime truths and doctrines of religion, to stand 
up before his fellow-men and discourse to them of the most 
lofty themes, such as concern man’s interests for time and 
for immortality! He felt the responsibility most keenly, 
almost painfully. The sense of it grew upon him from year 
to year, as must have been evident to those who attended on 
his ministry, or who conversed with him in private, or who 
listened to his earnest and heart-stirring words at our confer- 
ences or on other public occasions. 

It was this earnest spirit, this especially, this more than 
anything else, that gave weight to his words and made him 
so impressive a speaker. “The people heard him gladly,” 
because they felt that his words were not empty sound, but 
were replete with meaning and came from the heart. 

In many respects Dr. Hill was singularly blessed in his 
life and ministry. He was fortunate in his connection, during 
the first and most trying years of his ministry, with the senior 
pastor, the learned, judicious, and liberal-minded Dr. Ban- 
croft, with whom he lived on terms of cordial friendship for 
more than half a score of years. 

Fortunate, too, beyond the common lot in his domestic and 
social relations: fortunage in the field of his jabors, in being 
connected with a strong, united, and public-spirited society, 
which gave him not only a liberal support, but, what he valued 
more, who gave him their confidence, their sympathy, their 
co-operation, their warm and generous love. 

In addition to these advantages, these sources of satisfaction 
and happiness, his professional labors were not often inter- 
rupted by sickness in his own person or in his family. Twice 
only, during the forty years of his ministry, did he seek a 
respite from exhausting labors, or for recruiting his strength ; 
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and no death occurred in his house during the whole of this 
period. 

With these surroundings and these rich sources of enjoy- 
ment his life must have been a happy one. And it was a 
happy life. He felt it to be such, and he felt his obligations to 
make it a useful one. And it was emphatically a wsefud life ; 
for many were made wiser and better and happier through 
his teachings and ministrations, 

He was fortunate, moreover, in the time and circumstances 
of his departure. He had completed the full period assigned 
as the age of man. He had “fought a good fight, had fin- 
ished his course, had kept the faith,” and he was ripe for the 
change which awaits us all. And he met that change in 
resignation and trust and hope. 

After a few months of gradual decay, in the bosom of his 
family, surrounded by kind and sympathizing friends, calm, 
trustful, cheerful to the last, with words of good cheer on his 
lips, and good wishes and a good-by for all his friends ; and 
so he fell asleep. Who is not ready to say, “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his” ? 

Dr. Hill, though fortunate above the common lot, was not 
exempt from trials, some of which weighed heavily upon his 
spirits, especially during the latter part of his life. And one 


‘of these was, as he has often remarked to me, to see the 


strong pillars of his church, one after another, falling around 
him. It was his melancholy duty, and at the same time his 
high privilege, to discharge the last offices of friendship and 
respect for members of his society who had been trusted and 
honored in life and were lamented in death. They passed 
away from our sight while their beloved pastor was spared to 
write their eulogies and to impress on the hearts of survivors 
the lessons conveyed by their noble lives and their lamented 
deaths. 

Several of these commemorative discourses are in print, 
and are worthy of the elegant style in which they appear. 

Just ten days before he passed on, it was my privilege to 
visit him in his sick chamber. Fortunately it was one of his 
best days. I found him free from pain and distress, quite 
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comfortable and even cheerful. He met me with his accus- 
tomed smile, and we spent a half hour in pleasant conversa- 
tion, recalling past scenes, and discoursing of familiar themes. 
We spoke of the action of the Worcester Conference at their 
recent meeting in Grafton, when, it having been announced 
to us that Dr. Hill was sick nigh unto death, after a few ap- 
propriate remarks, a resolution expressing our sympathy with 
him and his family was adopted by acclamation, the whole 
congregation rising in token of their approval. 

, This mark of respect and affection affected him deeply, and 
was one of the pleasant memories of that hour. He had no 
misgivings or fears, and he looked forward to the unknown 
future with a cheerful trust. There was nothing of gloom or 
sadness in the sick chamber. All his surroundings were as 
pleasant as heart could wish. Ministered unto by those 
nearest and dearest to him, supplied by thoughtful friends 
with flowers and delicacies, and messages of love and good 
cheer, and, above all, sustained by a perfect trust and “a hope 
full of immortality,” he felt that he had abundant cause for 
thankfulness. The sentiment of gratitude was uppermost in 
in his thoughts, and seemed indeed almost overpowering. 
“Everybody is so good to me,” he remarked ; “so ready to 
show me kindness, that I think better of human nature, bet- 
ter of my fellow-men, than ever before.” 

Then alluding to an understanding between us, already re- 
ferred to, “I had hoped,” he said, and at once recalling the 
word and substituting another as more appropriate, “I had 
thought to outlive you, and that I should be called upon to 
discharge for my older brother the last offices of religion 
and friendship ; but so might it not be.” And so we parted, 
to meet no more this side of the river. 

He has gone from us, but he is with us still. We shall 
see his face no more, but he has left us a precious memorial, 
in the memory of a noble, a useful, a well-spent life, an ex- 
ample in many respects worthy our imitation. His example 
shows us how much can be accomplished by indomitable in- 
dustry, by fixedness of purpose and high aims, without brill- 
iant genius, or the patronage of friends, or any extraordinary 
advantage. 
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With what more fitting words could I take leave of my 
lifelong friend, whose memory is so precious, than the lines 
of our own poet, still spared to us, though in the vale of 
years : — 


Why mourn ye that our friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 

Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast ; 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast. 


Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, — 

His glorious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 

Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the smile of his departure spread, 

O’er the warm-colored heavens, and ruddy mountain head. 


Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 

The bound of man’s appointed years —at last, 

Life’s blessings all enjoyed —life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ? 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet 

Lingers like twilight-hues, when the bright sun is set. 





REFLECTIONS UPON A NOBLE CHARACTER. 
BY BUSY BEE. 


Amip the universal tendency of the age to do as little 
work as possible in any department, it is refreshing to turn, 
for a striking instance to the contrary, to the life of Presi- 
dent Wayland, late Provost of Brown University, Providence, 
R.I. Whatever he engaged in received the undivided ener- 
gies of his whole being, and so high was his ideal that he was 
seldom satisfied with his own superior labors, feeling that 
there was always much room for improvement. Carefully 
preparing the instructions for the class-room, he was a living 
example to the students under his charge of industry and 
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thoroughness. His taste for recreation was almost too slight. 
Even during a short foreign tour, on which he rather reluc- 
tantly entered, he soon wearied of sight-seeing and was glad 
to return to his regular occupations. Gardening was his way 
of taking relaxation ; of this he was passionately fond. The 
soul of punctuality on most occasions, when engaged in his 
garden he seemed to lose note of time. He took great pleas- 
ure in raising early produce, and loved to make agricultural 
exchanges with his neighbors. While performing herculean 
tasks of mental labor, he was said to know more of stock 
than many a farmer. Notwithstanding the serious and prac- 
tical side of his character was so largely developed, he had a 
fund of humor, and was well furnished with anecdote. His 
keen intellect gave him great readiness in correcting the 
faults of his pupils and of turning upon the speaker any as- 
sault upon truth. Thus, for example, a student one day 
spoke slightingly of the Book of Proverbs, saying for his part 
he saw little evidence of talent in it, and thought he could 
write as good proverbs himself. “Can you, my son?” replied 
the dotcor, “we would be glad to have you prepare some 
for to-morrow’s lesson, and we will read them in the class,” 
Nothing further was ever heard from the young man on the 
subject. The advice he gave was usually much to the point 
on every theme. Thus, he counseled a young writer in this 
wise : “Study your plans thoroughly, sketch them out briefly, 
reflect on them carefully, and then, not till then, write.” 
College jokes, such as stealing fowls, &c., he looked upon as 
serious transgressions, and never passed them over as clever 
fun. “Young gentlemen,” he would say, “I believe you call 
stealing turkeys ‘ hooking’ them to avoid the self-condemna- 
tion of stealing. But one thing bear in mind. You have 
taken the property of others in violation of law, and it is un- 
safe to tamper with your moral nature and lose sight of the 
distinction between right and wrong.” 

His preaching was earnest and solemn; addressing the 
reason and conscience, it may have appeared to some hearers 
deficient in the imaginative element. His description of a 
revival through which he passed is most graphic. “The 

7 
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scene,” he says, “is beyond description. Did you ever wit- 
ness two hundred sinners, with one accord, in one place, 
weeping for their sins? Until you have, you can have no 
adequate conception of the solemnity of the occasion. I felt 
as if I were standing on the verge of the eternal world ; 
while the floor was: shaken by the trembling of anxious sin- 
ners, in view of a judgment to come. Some of the most 
heaven-daring rebels have been in awful distress.” His 
habits of thought and labor were so concentrated and in- 
tense, that persons in whose conversion he felt particular 
interest would say of him, “ He seemed determined I should 
be a Christian, and that he would be the instrument.” Per- 
fection was the aim he kept in view, and to which he tried 
to direct others. “Never think anything will do, if it can 
be better done,” was one of his mottoes, 

His influence in life must have been very stimulating, as 
even the written record of his untiring earnestness would 
encourage a thoughtful mind to “go and do likewise.” In 
writing to a merchant he gives the following advice, which 
any one of that profession might derive profit from: “Do 
not limit your ideas to the buying and selling of cloth. Ac- 
quaint yourself with the geography and particularly with the 
productions of every part of the earth, where the best kind 
of mercantile produce can be obtained, what events are likely 
to cause a change of markets, why an article is high at one 
time and low at another. Every scrap of information on 
such subjects should be hoarded like gold.” When such a 
character passes from earth, its void is seen and felt afar, like 
the fall of a giant forest-tree, or a lost luminary. Has his 
mantle fallen on any ? 





NEVER may he be old, answered Palladius, that doth not rever- 
ence that age whose heavinesse, if it waye dcewne the fraile and 
fleshly balance, it as much lifts up the noble and spirituall parte. 

— Sidney’s Arcadia. 
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GOOD WORDS. 
BY W. BRUNTON. 


No sounds so sweet to the human ears as tell-tale words of Truth 
and Love ; 

No songs that tender birds repeat, no lay of nightingale or dove! 

The spring-tide showers not half so blest, nor richest summer half 


so bright ; 

The sky contains no gems so fair, nor earth such free and pure 
delight ! 

We lean on them for dear support when life is dark and drear with 
grief ; 

And child-like seek their mother-breast for sweet Religion’s kind 
relief! 

We turn to them in peaceful calm, when May bestrews her choicest 
flowers, 

Divide with them the home of mirth, beguile with them life’s happy 
hours. 

From all the hills of thought and love, good words descend in tidal 
streams, 


And plow their way in history’s track, through lands of labor, rest, 
and dreams ; 

The swelling waves advance in might, from Christian life and 
classic lore, 

And break in silver locks of spray, on free New England’s shelving 
shore. 

A thousand rills descend in haste, from mountain-top through lowly 
dale, 

To meet the ocean’s broad embrace with sister love and with it 
sail ! 

Oh, hearts that love the glorious sight, be this your heart’s eternal 
meed ! 

The seedling word of living good has borne the flower and fruit of 
deed ! 


Behold good words on life’s fair tree, in wreaths of snow-white blos- 
som wave ; 

And where the kind is truly kind, the fruit appears all bright and 

brave, 
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Messiah blesses on the Mount, in largest wisdom sweet and mild, 
Descends and outcast leper heals, with perfect health as when a 


child ; 

While weakling Peter vows in haste, nor heeds his faint and falter- 
ing heart, 

And in the priceless hour of need, he takes the craven coward’s 
part! 


The chosen Son divinely said, “I come to do thy will, O God,” 

And in that pure devotion lived, and in that faith to Calvary trod! 

And we the same good words repeat with seeming trust and show- 
some love, 

Yet walk not in the narrow path that leads alone to peace above ! 

’Tis vain to speak the golden word unless the golden heart be there, 

And manly act step forth to claim by right divine the Pure and 
Fair! 

In paradisal days of old, the word and deed were man and wife, 

That blessed the world of wedded love with God’s appointed Eden 
life ! 

Oh, hearts that love the glorious sight, be this your heart’s eternal 
meed ; 

The seedling word of living good has borne the flower and fruit of 
deed! 


Go then, and let good words in life, by royal right, have princely 
sway ; 

Go forth to men and men’s retreats and spread their power from 
day to day! 

Let not thy speech allure thy soul to idle ease mid sin and strife ; 

Nor native thoughts of good intent divert thy mind from active 
life ! 

But be good words thy motto true, the inward grace of outward 
deed, 

And breathing love the sign of faith, and Christian life of Christian 
creed. 

Be nothing loth good words to speak, inspiring hearts faint, wan, 
and cold ; 

Be ready, sage, the mind expand, be ready, saint, the heart unfold! 

And thus the purest strength shall come to serve thy want in dark- 
some night, 

And win for thee the Lord’s “ Well done,” the charter of celestial 
light! 
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Awake, and do the righteous deed in honest love and worth sincere! 
Teack man the kindliness of man, uprooting sin and shame and fear! 
Oh, ask no other boon than this, with angel guidance from above, 

To speak good words in want and woe, to do good deeds in light 


and love! 

And hearts that love the glorious sight, be this your heart’s eternal 
meed, — 

The seedling word of living good has borne the flower and fruit of 
deed ! 


ST. FRANCIS. 


THE latest volume of that charming series, the Macmillan Sunday 
Library, is a pleasant indication of the growing catholicity of the 
times. It is a sympathizing life of the founder of a great Romanist 
order, intended for Protestant readers, representing the saint as a 
noble example of humility, self-sacrifice, and childlike devotion. I t 
has the more interest to us, not only that these Franciscans were 
the first explorers of our western wilderness, but that they are 
remembered with gratitude by all who have visited the Holy Land 
as the dispensers of hospitality to pilgrims from afar, and that in 
America to-day they are devotedly at work in their ministry to the 
poor. 

When the plague visited Damascus the last time, these Friars 
wisely determined that only one of the brethren should go out each 
day among the dying, and at night should sleep, if he returned, in 
an outside shed of the convent. If his bell was not heard to ring 
in the morning, another lot was drawn, and another martyr- went 
forth, with no martial music to cheer him to the fight and no inspir- 
ing hope of turning defeat into victory. History says that the num- 
ber of days when the plague was at its height numbered the deaths 
of the brethren ; and that no one of them all hesitated to go out 
and die, without a friendly hand to close his eyes, or a chance of 
earthly fame as his reward. 

But the same spirit has marked their simple “annals of the 
poor” from the beginning. Appointed to deliver a discourse 
before the pope and his court as the test of his ability to preach, 
St. Francis amazed his cultivated audience by just such an extem- 
poraneous appeal as had moved Italian streets to weep and market 
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crowds to pray. His favorite Clara, as devoted a nun as he was 
friar, was not permitted to eat with him but once, and then they sat 
on the floor and broke together the piecemeal offerings of charity. 

And much of his experience is just so curious. A saintly brother 
had been buried in their chapel at Portiuncula, and, by the fame of 
miracles wrought at his grave, crowded the church and confused 
the worshipers. St. Francis quieted the disturbance in a most 
original way. Standing over the tomb, he commanded the deceased 
to keep still. The immediate result can readily be explained. The 
sick folks and their friends believed in the living saint more than 
in the dead, and so they went away expecting no more relief where 
they were assured relief could not be found. 

Another remarkable thing is that when his death drew near, his 
native town was frantic to secure his remains and hallow Assissi 
forever with his saintly dust. So they would not let him die in 
peace outside of their gates. He was back almost by force, that 
the mantle of his holiness might rest upon the spot, and pilgrims 
gather for six hundred years to pray at his grave. 

We all remember that St. Francis was said to have received on 
his own body the very wounds of Christ. But it is not a little 
remarkable that the nail-prints were not exposed to view after his 
death, so as to secure overwhelming proof of this divine seal upon 
his mission. Some, we are told, were admitted to see the sacred 
stigmata; but, as the saint himself preserved a marked silence 
about these during his life, the veil was but partially lifted when 
his modesty could not be disturbed by public reverence. 

Mrs. Oliphant thinks this career of saintship no waste of life, 
because he and his order revived spiritual religion in a sadly 
worldly age; because, between the church which sold and the 
world which bought salvation, balancing a great sin by a new 
church, and if a monarch by a crusade, came these pure souls who 
won the right to serve God in hunger and cold by surrender of 
everything the world holds dear. Strange indeed that we should 
think of pitying these illuminated souls as sacrificing any real joys. 
To have gone back from his bare cell to his father’s shop would 
have been in the saint’s case a sacrifice indeed! For he was one 
of those “ Kings and priests of humanity, on whose heads the pre- 
cious ointment of charity has been so poured that it ran down to 
the skirts of their clothing, — one of those who enter into the deep 
amity with God and with his creatures which makes men to be in 
league with the stones of the field, and the beasts of the field to be 
at peace with him.” F, W. H. 
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THE CHURCH AS DISTINCT FROM THE 
PARISH. 


BY MRS. L. J. K. GIFFORD. 


HAvE we heard of Dr. Mortimore’s astronomical discov- 
ery? He has found that “the actual location of heaven is 
in the centre of the sun; that the sun is divided into three 
parts, — first, the photosphere, an immense outside layer of 
light and heat, forever burning but never exhausted ; next, 
inside of this, another broad layer of non-luminous void; and, 
finally, an inner globe, self-luminous and wholly separated 
from all outer life. This inner globe is heaven, while the 
antagonistic regions are in the outer photosphere. The 
intermediate non-luminous void is the great gulf across 
which Dives looked, when he saw Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom. Is the doctor’s astronomical discovery a prototype 
of the existing organization of Christianity ? 

I was requested to prepare a paper upon the value of the 
“technical church” as distinct from the parish. In my efforts 
to find the localization of this inner globe of light I found 
that I must grope my way through many a non-luminous, 
outer circle of parishes, societies, congregations, and pew- 
holders, each vested with more or less of nominal religious 
power, and representing in a greater or less degree some 
shade of religious organization. 

The question which appeals for discussion seems to be, 
whether one or more organizations are needful to carry on 
the religious work and keep up the interest and life of the 
parish. Can the church, with tests of membership resting on 
belief or religious character, accomplish a greater amount of 
good, than by waiving its nominal distinctions and allowing 
itself to exist and act in the fuiler, freer, less formal and all- 
embracing association of a society ? 

Let us look a little at the idea or notion of a church. 
Does it exist by our will, or is it a fact of the universe? We 
cannot deny the existence, in the world of man, of a spiritual 
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church or a spiritual force, reigning imperially at the heart of 
things ; and what we mean by the visible or inner church is 
the expression and organization of this spiritual fact and 
force. It seems to be the active expression of the highest 
spiritual life, to the end of quickening, upbuilding and per- 
fecting the same, in the heart of universal humanity. 

Let us look at Dr. Hedge’s definition of a church, which, 
though a little sounding, is perhaps as complete as any. “A 
church is the embodiment of a spiritual force, which, sallying 
from the heart of God, creates a vortex in human society, 
which compels the kingdoms, compels the zons in its con- 
quering wake, and tracks its way through the world by a 
shining psychopomp of saintly souls.” This definition em- 
braces the origin, the nature, and offices of the church, and 
the signs by which its existence is made known. This defini- 
tion seems a rendering of the idea of the “technical church.” 

What we wish to arrive at or approximate to is, the “kind 
and amount of ecclesiastical organization under the given cir- 
cumstances best suited to transmit the Divine Spirit.” 

It is said that the census of New England and New York 
proves but an annual addition of one or two members for 
every particular local church in the wide domain of this un- 
surpassed and concentrated intelligence of Christendom. At 
this rate the nominal church will soon of necessity become 
extinct. Now if this inner circle of the church is deemed 
necessary as a reformatory agent in the world, or is er officio a 
power therein, then is it a duty incumbent upon those in 
whom to-day the religious power is nominally vested, to look 
well to the reason for the existing state of things, with a view 
to remedial action. 

I believe, for my own part, that we are not ready as individ- 
uals, as parishes, as communities, or as nations, to ignore or 
set aside that law of interdependence which exists between 
the spiritual fact and the material form. 

It may be claimed by some that we have arrived at that 
stage of Christian civilization in which religious truths are so 
widely disseminated, and religious principles so thoroughly 
inculcated, that it is naturally and morally to be expected 
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that men and women will, in all of life’s activities, be guided 
and governed by its sublime motives and lofty inculcations of 
duty. But is this state of things really so? “Are the traces 
of a divine renovation clear upon the face of Christendom ?” 
Has Christianity become so thoroughly incorporated into art, 
into literature, into politics, into physiological life, that there 
is no longer need of especial organizations of religious power 
to promote its ends? I know that things look fair ‘and beau- 
tiful to the eye of the superficial gazer. The varied forms of 
sin, of vice and crime, have risen into artistic dignity, yea, 
have taken rank even among the fine arts. They are embel- 
lished with all the appliances of wealth, the bewitching sub- 
tleties of manner, and the graces of intellectual culture. It is 
a hard thing to say to well-dressed gentlemen and ladies of 
the present day, that they have need of any additional Chris- 
tian graces for the perfection of their character. A young 
clergyman, who had just entered upon his clerical duties, said 
to me not long ago, “I do not see that there is much to be 
done in the way of community reform. Men and women 
here in New England seem to be about as good as you can 
make them. With my present enthusiasm about Christian 
work, and my expectations of the profession, I think I had 
rather go west, where communities are less perfect and need 
more to be helped.” 

‘The homes of New England! Are they not indeed a 
striking commentary upon what Christianity can do for a 
people? They are the conservatories of all the domestic arts 
and graces, where order, frugality, neatness, family affection, 
intelligence (and do not these mean religion also ?), reign in 
beautiful supremacy. We can hardly look these men and 
women in the face to-day, and pronounce them unfit for the 
discharge of any of the offices of trust, activity, or obligation, 
which might arise from any social, civil, or religious relation. 
We meet men and women, every day perhaps, for whose 
individual benefit the church need no longer exist, whose 
spiritual life has no longer need of material agencies to 
quicken it for its most beautiful activities. They are ready 
to stand alone. The happiness of their lives is perhaps inde- 
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pendent of foreign sympathy or support. They are ready for 
the spiritual church, for the church “ without priest and with- 
out ritual.” We may perhaps admit this degree of perfection 
for some and for many individuals. But, being independent 
of, and rising above the support of the church, they virtually 
become the church itself, and constitute, through spiritual 
achievement, the strengthening and upholding power. 

It appears that many and most of our independent think- 
ers and livers, who recommend the nominal extinction of 
the Christian Church, and the establishment of religious soci- 
eties upon a freer and less formal basis, have themselves been 
the children of the church, the sons and daughters of her 
special, as well as hereditary culture, and her unceasing and 
protecting care. They were,cradled in her embraces, and 
rocked to infant slumbers with lullabies that sang of the 
beautiful and beloved Jesus. Théy were reared in its forms 
and discipline, “grew great in its greatness and strong in its 
strength.” But with a full consciousness of their own condi- 
tion they cannot seem to descend to the lowlands of the erring 
and the lost, and comprehend the slow and toilsome steps ne- 
cessary to ascend the broad table-lands of their own spiritual 
elevation. They do not seem to comprehend the very pur- 
poses for which the church exists. A modern philosopher 
says, “that the chief use of a college education is, to teach 
men its worthlessness ; that what they are with it, they could 
just as well have been without it.” It would seem that the 
church performs a similar office for many individuals. But 
as this fact of the college comes only to those who have 
received the discipline of the college, so this strength that 
can do without the church is often, born of the disciplinary 
power of the church itself. Perhaps the philosopher Emer- 
son is the most striking example and iltustration of this class 
of individuals. Coming himself of a long line of ancestral 
clergymen, and discharging personally the duties of the 
priestly office for a period of years, he stands to-day, clear 
of the priestly robes and titles, aloof from church relationship 
or church worship; and, besides representing the loftiest 
achievement of American literary culture, is himself an un- 
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failing source of religious stimulus to the church. Shall we 
abolish our churches and turn them into hospitals as a fulfill- 
ment of his prophecy? or can we do without this most reli- 
gious of philosophers? We must let him alone. He is a 
law unto himself. Let the church, then, as the representa- 
tive on earth of Jesus, its great head, still exist for original 
ends and purposes. “I came not,” says Jesus, “to call the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
I know not exactly how to say it, or whether it ought to be 
said, but Jesus appears to me as an example for the church 
rather than the world, for the saint rather than the sinner. 
I mean that he presents the example of a pure, spotless, and 
holy life, yielding itself up to the debased, the downtrodden 
and the outcast, finding for them a path of light through the 
realms of darkness; ever standing with ready lips for the 
utterance of truths which the populace wildly decried, saying 
to those in high office, wrapped in their mantle of hypocrisy, 
“Wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees.” 

Jesus, through this life of utter self-abnegation, speaks to 
the church as his representative on earth. Now the church, 
as a reformatory agent, must achieve its results largely, like 
an individual, by force of character. There is ever for us, 
back of the truths and teachings of Jesus, his personality, 
the compelling power of his life. We are all slow to accept 
moral or religious instruction that is not well grounded and 
based upon personal achievement. If your teachings, we 
exclaim, are good for us, why are they not also beneficial to 
you? We say that the church, as a religious power, must 
act largely by force of character; and if it would achieve more 
thorough organization, what are the elements or forces which 
must be organized? Worldly or spiritual? Forces, antag- 
onistic in their very nature, and diametrically opposed? A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. We say that the 
church exists for sinners; but sinners are not the church. 
If we look upon the church as a school, there are implied 
both teacher and learner; and it must be granted that from 
this standpoint it might embrace every shade of religious 
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excellence from the tyro to the saint; but I think that, even 
in the light of these relations, that the souls which have 
attained unto or are naturally gifted in divine or spiritual 
excellences are inherently vested with power to direct its 
secular and religious interests. There still are, as there 
always have been, men of clean hands and pure hearts, “ who 
have not lifted up their souls unto vanity nor sworn deceitful- 
ly ;” souls whose acts are all “regal, graceful, and pleasant as 
roses.” These sou's, and not the line of potentates upon the 
papal throne, represent the true apostolic succession, and are 
divinely delegated to transmit the spirit and life of God to 
the souls of men. We hold it to be the inherent right and 
the incumbent duty of these superior souls to frame a con- 
servatory, and embody as far as may be all religious power 
for purposes of joint proceedure, to the end of reformatory 
action. It is theirs to bind themselves together by the 
strongest of visible ties, by an outward pledge in the face 
of the world, of an unyielding devotion to the cause of truth 
and right, through evil as well as good report. It is the high 
and specific duty of these privileged souls to keep an asylum 
and retreat for the poor, erring child, tired upon life’s weary 
path of sin, turning with longing eyes towards the sweet and 
cooling paths of repentance and reform. I do not mean that 
it is the duty of the church to harbor sin, but to help the sin- 
ner. Where, I ask, is there a place, in all this beautiful 
world, that a weary, erring soul may be so “hedged in” by 
circumstances of human sympathy and affection as to walk 
in newness of life the paths of peace and duty, save in this 
inner circle of the church of Jesus? Society puts its wither- 
ing ban upon the child of sin, and has no avenue, however 
broad, that invites to the cooling shades of repentance, reform, 
and repose. Philosophy confirms this action of society, and 
recognizes it as one order of nature’s police, acting as a 
healthy restraint upon vice and crime, as part of the moral 
economy of the universe. We are willing to accept this as a 
preventive, but it possesses nothing of the curative or restor- 
ative art. It is hygienic, but not therapeutic, in its treatment. 
Christianity, while it aims also at the prevention of moral 
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disease, is essentially and specifically a healing art. Jesus 
was the great physician of the sin-sick soul. The church, 
then, as the representative on earth of its great head, implies 
a power capable of work in the line of his own direction, 
Does the parish proper represent this power, or is it nom- 
inally pledged to these aims and the furtherance of these 
ends? 

I think that the church, congregationalized to its present 
extent, or based so largely upon temporal power, must find 
in this fact a reason for its “secularization.” The power of 
the so-called “society” is not vested in the highest religious 
souls, but rests largely with those who will most freely con- 
tribute to its secular prosperity. The business affairs of the 
society are conducted-too much on the worldly plan and prin- 
ciple. Ways and means are sometimes employed to further 
the financial prosperity of the church, which religion might do 
well to question. In the “ Pornic Legend,” poetized by Rob- 
ert Browning, a dying maiden, with her great wealth of gold 
hair, besought those who were to bury her to let her gold hair 
remain unshorn. She was buried, and, as the legend ran, her 
hair was changed into Louzs d'or, The shining pieces, being 
discovered by the sexton, were brought before the eye of the 
church. Their use was questioned. “It would do to build 
an altar with them,” said the priests, “and the altar was 
built forthwith.” 

“In the sixteenth century, the Papal Church bent ali her 
energies toward the erection of an unrivaled temple, that 
should forever attest the splendor and magnitude of her 
resources. St. Peter’s was completed; but, to obtain the 
needful funds, those rash and unholy means were employed 
which were the proximate cause of the great religious rebell- 
ion, and which inflicted the first serious wound upon the 
Catholic Church.” 

“The Nation,” from which the above was extracted, says, 
“The free church of this country has farther contributed to 
its secularization, by indulging pew-holders who are not 
church members with a vote in the election of its clergy. 
In this way the world has frequently held the balance of 
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power in so important a matter as the choice of a pastor, 
and has expressed its taste by filling our pulpits with carnal 
and sensational men, speculators in the Lord’s vineyard, who 
foot up their so-called ‘conversions’ as a banker does his 
accounts.” Several cases in point, both in orthodox and lib- 
eral societies, have come under the writer’s observation, 
where efforts have been made to unsettle the pastor; the 
movement having been originated and carried on by persons 
who were not merely “unchurched,” but were irreligious in 
character and profane in speech. 

That there are, outside of the church, in the so-called soci- 
ety, men and women who are eminently fitted for all the 
offices of religious trust and duty, cannot be denied; “ but 
whom,” as one writer says, “you could no more persuade to 
join the church than Daniel could have been induced to join 
in the worship of Nebuchadnezzar” Some are so morbidly 
conscientious that the outward act, necessary to church 
membership, being public in its requirement, has for them 
a shadow of ostentation or parade, which would be a violation 
of that inner feeling of religious reserve, which with them is 
the condition of religious sanctity. Others are willing to 
assist and: further charitable objects and general religious 
enterprise, outside of the church; but these are no reasons 
for yielding up the organization of our religious forces. By 
the liberal action of the Unitarian denomination, church 
membership has been placed upon the simplest possible 
basis, requiring only an outward and acknowledged renun- 
ciation of all forms of sin, with a’ sxpressed desire for inward 
newness of life. The initiator rite of baptism, and the 
“memorial supper,” make up 4s emblematic ceremonies. 
These, with subscribing to a sir..e covenant (if so required 
by the individual church), complete the unostentatious con- 
ditions of membership. In some churches the conditions, I 
believe, are far simpler than here stated, dispensing with the 
rite of baptism, if the individual prefers. 

It would seem at a glance, that any person seeking his 
own religious growth and desiring co-operative action with 
a body of religious workers, could readily and conscientiously 
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accept these terms of membership, as the simplest possible 
requirement for the individual, and as subserving the condi- 
tions of the general good, though he might not claim their 
necessity, or need their efficacy as individual helps to spirit- 
ual life. 

Some persons object to church membership for the reason 
that the church thereby appears to be drawing pharisaical 
lines of demarkation between itself and the world, saying, 
“Stand apart, for Iam holier than thou.” I know from per- 
sonal observation that this spirit is sometimes manifest, and 
may prevail somewhat in the churches of to-day. “They 
fancy it to be their duty,” says one, “not only to correct our 
faults (which would be very well), but to be a little domineer- 
ing and insolent also.” A lady connected with one of our 
liberal societies once told me, that even the children of a 
neighboring orthodox society, on being brought into the 
church, would walk with a sort of disdainful, sanctified air, 
and studiously avoid, for a season, all conversation or commu- 
nication with the so-called “children of the world.” “But the 
time is fast coming,” says Emerson, “when all mer will per- 
ceive that the gift of God to the soul is not an overpowering 
and excluding sanctity, but a sweet, natural goodness, like 
thine and mine, and that invites thine and mine to be and 
to grow.” 

But, admitting this state of things sometimes to exist, still 
the true idea of church membership is unaffected thereby. 
It is the “ideal church,” or “the church as it ought to be,” in 
the language of Dr. Clarke, which we are ever to keep in 
mind. People are invited to church membership, not for pur- 
poses of separation, but for unity of action; not for a tyran- 
nous usurpation of power, but for the concentration of their 
highest, best, and most vital forces. What is our idea of a 
military leader, who permits his troops to be scattered here 
and there, without system or discipline, giving neither com- 
mand nor requiring submission, with the expectation of con- 
quering the foe? 


We have looked at the value of the church as a distinctive 
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ecclesiastical organization, considering its functions, offices, 
and relations to the spiritual life of the soul; but in view 
of its financial arrangments and prosperity, and the large 
amount of secular aid which it demands from society, ought 
its business affairs to be regulated by, and conducted within, 
‘the “inner circle”? Is not some outer organization needful 
and best, in view of these facts and considerations? If pew- 
holders are taxed to support the pulpit, ought they not to 
have a voice or a vote as to its occupant? There may be 
some reason in the argument of the pew-holder, that if he 
pays his money for instruction, he must have a choice as to 
the instructor. : 

But we find no parallel to this in our educational system. 
In the selection of teachers for our public schools and most 
of our institutions of learning, the power of choice is vested 
in a man or body of men competent to judge of the especial 
fitness of the candidate for his work. I think this matter 
might be compromised, as it already is, in some congrega- 
tional churches, the two bodies acting as one; the nomina- 
tion to be made on the part of the church, and the election 
to be made by the vote of the united body. 

What is properly the basis of our church organization? 
Is it life, belief, or both conjoined, that shall constitute the 
bond of union? In the primitive church, I think that belief 
or faith in Jesus, as an authoritative promulgator of reli- 
gious truth, or a teacher of practical morals, was necessary to 
discipleship. They had to receive the fact, by a voluntary 
act of their own faith, that he was empowered to lead them 
in those new ideas of truth and duty which he sought to 
inculcate. How did they know that this new kind of precept 
and duty, subverting as it were the essential teachings of the 
Jewish religion, was the best thing for them and for man- | 
kind? They had witnessed no practical results. They could 
not accept his teachings save by faith and confidence in him. 
Do we to-day of necessity live by faith, or are we permitted 
and privileged to live by sight? “If the early disciples 
received these truths because they were taught by Jesus, do 
we not to-day receive Jesus because he taught these truths ?” 
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I do not perceive that the help which we derive from Jesus 
comes from belief in any peculiarity of his nature. Let him 
be man, God, or God-man, still his truths to-day stand upon 
their practical value, their remedial application to the needs 
of the human soul. If the life which he lived has been found 
to be that which, by individual and general conformity there- 
to, will promote the highest good for humanity ; if the truths 
which he taught are the great guiding principles of all ear- 
nest souls, then does he speak to us to-day with an authority 
which commands obedience, irrespective of birth, origin, or 
any peculiarity of nature. 

For one I would be willing to accept church membership 
by endorsing a “statement of belief;” but that statement 
would have to consist, as James Martineau says, of “ Chris- 
tian truths as secure and durable as our very nature, a chain 
of granite points rising like the rock of ages above the shift- 
ing seas of human opinion.” Now, there is no one point of 
Christian doctrine that seems to be more afloat upon the sea 
of human opinion than this relating to the nature of Jesus; 
and still some will maintain that “there can be no true life of 
God in the soul of man, unless that life comes to the recogni- 
tion of Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God.” Who would not 
be willing to accept Jesus “the pure image and highest reve- 
lation of the Eternal Father”? But who would be willing to 
say, “I believe that Jesus was what he said he was,” when 
this very point is the hardest to arrive at and determine? I 
think however that there is one scriptural affirmation of Jesus 
in regard to himself that might pardonably be incorporated 
into creed phraseology. The title of “Son of Man” is, in,all 
the Gospels, found under the peculiar circumstances of being 
applied by Jesus to himself, but of never being used of him or 
towards him by any other person. It occurs seventeen times 
in Matthew, twelve times in Mark, twenty-one times in Luke, 
and eleven times in John, but always with this restriction. I 
think if our worthy creed makers of a year ago had availed 
themselves of these facts of Archdeacon Paley, as explana- 
tory of the phrase, “I believe that Jesus was what he said he 
was,” their “statement” would have met with less repulsion. 
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How remarkable are the words of Jesus himself, as addressed 
to his early disciples: “Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man am?” Assertion mingled with interrogation ! 

If the church is willing to continue its basis of membership 
on terms of aspiration after religious excellence, then are we 
ready as a denomination for grand and glorious achievement 
in the line of Christian activity. It seems that we are now 
ready to relinquish our devotion to theological doctrines, 
having demolished those that stood in our way and in the 
light of the highest religious intelligence. It is ours, not to 
glory in iconoclasm, but to rear, on the shattered theological 
fragments, a glorious superstructure of religious activity. 

Liberal Christianity, the legitimate and beautiful child of 
Protestantism, has performed a great and noble work for 
Christendom. The steps from Rome to Boston have been 
slow and wavering, but ever tending in one certain direction. 
The movements have been like the geological changes in the 
structure of the globe, not perceptible to the gazer, but cul- 
minating in some great and sudden upheaval of its forces. 


‘ 
“The thoughts of men have widened 


With the process of the suns.” 


It has lifted up the shackles from the soul fettered with 
the belief in the doctrine of an infinite and endless punish- 
ment, so that innocent childhood may pass its days in fear- 
less joy, and its nights of slumber may be free from feverish 
dreams of an angry God, a fearful judgment-day and an im- 
pending hell; so that youths and maidens, entering upon 
life’s gladsome arena, may embrace its joyous fullness, and 
search after its glorious arcana, uncompelled to the solution 
of theological problems which defy the laws of reason and the 
dictates of conscience. 

All the way from Plymouth Pulpit to the Papacy, Liberal 
Christianity has set its seal upon every intermediate denomi- 
nation. Its silent but unceasing forces make their way with 
the noiseless footsteps of nature. 

With these achievements, we are now ready for actual 
Christian work and worship; ready “to indulge that vision 
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of a church, which, in the latter day, shall arise like the 
mountain of the Lord, bearing on its ascent the blossoms of 
thought proper to every intellectual clime, and withal mas- 
sively rooted in the deep places of our humanity, and gladly 
rising to meet the sunshine from on high;” ready for that 
Christian organization, which shall be based upon religious 
aspiration and excellence, upon humility, self-sacrifice and 
disinterested love ; upon holy living, and that spiritual insight 
which comes of purity of soul; ready for that church, which, 
through the power of religious character, shall “compel the 
kingdoms, compel the zons in its conquering wake and track 
its way through the world by a shining psychopomp of 
saintly souls.” 





MORNING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF EMANUEL GEIBEL. 


THE east lights up its fires, 
The cocks crow from afar, 

Above the pines’ dark spires 
Shines out the morning star. 


My hair, with soft caresses, 
Cool waking zephyrs sweep, 

And scarce my soul confesses 
That I by night did weep. 


Released from sorrow’s power, 
As sweet reprieve, my heart 
Feels, in this solemn hour, 
How near me, Lord, thou art! 


In thy blest peace abiding, 
Trustful I look to thee, 

Unto thy hands confiding 
This new day’s destiny. 
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THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


BY F. T. WASHBURN. 


THE partisans of the past and of the present pull at us 
from their different sides. We weary of the one, and then 
perhaps try the other, only to find ourselves in an atmos- 
phere as close as before. Convinced that there is something 
better than their narrowness, we seek for the larger, freer 
view which shall include the past and the present, and be 
just to both, not regarding the past as dead, nor the present 
as unfit to live, but recognizing both as living, as forming 
together one organic whole, each part bound by living ties 
to the other. 

We are heirs of the past, and as we think on the spiritual 
ancestors, to whose genius and goodness and self-sacrifice we 
owe the better part of what we are, our ‘carts are divided 
between gratitude to them, and pride in what they have 
bequeathed to us. 

There are some who think it narrowing to have anything 
to do with the past; but which is the broader man, he who 
fences out the past, and tries to cut himself wholly loose 
from it, who limits himself to the present, or he who includes 
both past and present in his thought and sympathy? Those 
who are restive at the thought of owing anything to the past, 
who have a hankering for the aboriginal, may play a little at 
being aboriginal, but they seldom go as far as half way. 
They seldom discard the art of printing, yet we know that 
printing is not aboriginal, that it was the crown of many 
other inventions, the fruit of centuries of continued civiliza- 
tion. Nor do they discard writing, nor articulate speech, nor 
the use of cooked food, or of woven cloth, yet all these com- 
mon powers and comforts are inherited from the past. No 
man, however much he may declaim against the past and its 
traditions, has the audacity to become aboriginal. He could 
not if he would, yet only in that way would he be consistent 
with his professions ; and though no one can hope to become 
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aboriginal, yet by persistent efforts in that direction he may 
become something very like a barbarian even in this nine- 
teenth Christian century. The outcry sometimes raised 
against all tradition is curiously shallow; for tradition is 
the spiritual inheritance of the past, the sum of thought, of 
principles, of customs, of examples, bequeathed to us by the 
past. Bad is mixed with the good, no doubt; but should we 
be wise to refuse a large estate because part of it was out of 
repair? We are ungrateful as well as foolish, if we repudiate 
the past ; for, even while we abuse it, we are nourished by its 
bounty. 

Wherever we turn, we recognize something which reminds 
us of what we owe to the past. The very food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the simplest parts of 
our lives, connect us with a remote antiquity. To feed and 
clothe and lodge us, generations of men far back in the past 
have thought and planned and labored. The simple loaf of 
bread upon our table has a long line of honorable ancestry, 
is the fruit of many inventions and processes, of much labor 
of brain and body — for it we are debtors to the past as well 
as to the present ; and the same may be said of the clothes 
which warm us and the houses which cover us, of the domes- 
tic animals which help us, of the trees which yield us fruit, 
of the roads we travel over, of all our material wealth, pri- 
vate and public. The same may be said of what we are apt 
to think new wealth. The application of steam as a motive 
power is a comparatively new thing, yet the steam engine 
was not born alone from the brain of Watt. He simply 
added one more to a long line of inventions. He took the 
science of mechanics where he found it, built up by count- 
less predecessors, and advanced it one step further. If no 
one had invented the wheel, could Watt have invented the 
steam engine? If Watt had been born into a tribe of abo- 
riginal savages, could he have invented the steam engine? 
No! He inherited the knowledge and skill of long genera- 
tions of mechanicians, and to the science and art which their 
labors had built up he added something of his own. He 
crowned their inventions with a surpassing invention, but he — 
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could not have made that invention, unless they had made 
theirs first. And when we inquire into the origin of our 
higher wealth, our indebtedness to the past is still more 
striking. The origin of our state reaches back into dim 
antiquity. We go back of the late war, back of the strug- 
gles which preceded it, back of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the war which sustained it, through the colonial 
history to the times when our fathers landed on these shores, 
but we cannot stop there. We must travel in thought to 
England, whence our fathers brought their civilization, till 
we come upon the Normans, Saxons, Britons, till we come 
upon the Romans, the political schoolmasters of the Britons ; 
we must follow them back till their origin is lost in legend. 
Those earliest Romans, too, they had a past— where shall 
we find the origin of the state in which we live? We cannot 
find it. The laws, the traditions, the customs, the principles, 
that complex political organism of which each one of us is a 
part, is a glorious inheritance for which we are indebted to 
countless multitudes of men — to our fathers, to their fathers, 
to Englishmen, Normans, Saxons, Britons, Romans, and back 
of them indefinitely, and laterally to all connected with them 
of whom they learned. That we may live in peace and free- 
dom, statesmen have labored and patriots fought for a hun- 
dred generations ; for us countless citizens have lived honest 
and worthy lives, have kept up the high traditions of justice, 
law, and civil rights. The struggles we now make, we make 
with their aid. Cut off our political past, and we should cut 
off the larger part of our present. Eradicate what we owe 
to the past, and we should have no state, we should be a 
mere aggregation of individual savages, herding together 
perhaps by natural instinct, but nothing more than that. 

And the same is true of all our higher wealth, of our art, 
poetry, manners, science, and religion. Some, indeed, op- 
pose science to tradition, as though science had not its tradi- 
tion. To hear them, one would almost think that Science, to 
their minds, was a kind of divinity, having a personal exist- 
ence, and sprung full grown from the forehead of To-day. 
But what is science? Science in a man is simply his obser- 
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vation, perception, or apprehension of an object. The sci- 
ences, objectively considered, are simply the accumulated 
result of men’s observations, perceptions, and apprehensions, 
classified according to the objects regarded. The men of 
yesterday, and of a thousand years ago, had eyes and minds 
as well as we; the universe, nature, man, and God, existed 
then as now, and the corresponding sciences, physical, hu- 
man, and divine, existed then. They have grown since then, 
and their present state is the growth of centuries of contin- 
ued tradition. What, for instance, would the science of 
astronomy be without the traditions of Newton, Kepler, and 
Galileo? What would it have been to Galileo if he had been 
the first man to notice the heavens? What would political 
economy be if it were not as old as Aristotle and Plato, or 
older, and if it had not history and society to work upon? 
Where would the science of to-day be if it were not for the 
science of the countless yesterdays on which and out of which 
it grows? Surely it is carelessness in the use of words, if not 
shallowness of thought, to oppose science and tradition. And 
consider to whom we are indebted for our religious wealth. 
Think, for instance, how much is concentrated in the Bible. 
Consider the long and obscure processes which built up the 
Hebrew language, and made it current in a whole nation; 
think of the cunning brain which first devised the alphabet, 
giving men power to fix fleeting thought, to give to mind and 
spirit material expression ; consider the countless pains which 
prepared merely the vehicle for thought and faith ; then con- 
sider how many generations of men lived and died, labored 
and suffered, struggled with evil and overcame it, before that 
book could be written. Take out Abraham, and the Bible 
would not be the Bible ; take out Isaac and Jacob, take out 
Moses or David — we cannot take them out without dismem- 
bering the Bible, without dismembering ourselves ; for they 
have become part of us. In the Old Testament is garnered 
up the thought and faith, the heart and will and conscience, 
of the Hebrew nation ; whatever was truest, warmest, purest, 
and holiest in it. Rightly is it called a Testament; for it is 
an instrument through which a nation’s dearest treasure, its 
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whole spiritual wealth, was bequeathed to the future. Take 
out the Old Testament, and you knock away the historical 
foundations of the New. Jesus Christ was a Jew. He did 
not reject his people’s past. He learned of Moses and the 
prophets. He was not the first who believed in God, and 
man, and immortality. His great originality lay in this, that, 
while he learned of others, while he gathered instruction from 
the past and the present, from all sources, — 


“Yet, to his native centre fast, 
He into Future fused the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast.” 


He took what was best in Judaism, and he added to it a 
height, a depth, a breadth, a universality, a completeness, an 
organic unity, a living power, which it had not before. Take 
away the New Testament, wherein is expressed the thought 
and life of Jesus and his early followers, and you knock away 
the historical foundations of the Christian Church, whose his- 
tory is the continuation of the New Testament. Take out 
the Christian Church, and how much of our lives would go 
with it. 

But I hope that we are all of us lovers of the past, that we 
appreciate our inheritance. We have good cause for pride ; 
for we count nations among our ancestors, and those the 
chief nations of the world. It is a stirring thought to 
think of the countless multitudes of men with whom we are 
bound up, of the countless multitudes who directly and indi- 
rectly have contributed to our happiness and good, to think 
how the human race is bound together, by ties of blood, by 
ties of higher sympathy of thought and faith, by oral and 
written tradition, by laws and customs, by manifold visible 
and invisible bonds. We are heirs of a rich inheritance. 

We are heirs of the past, and we are posessors of the pres- 
ent. ‘ Each new generation is a new creation.” Each new 
generation is born into the world with something of original 
power, with fresh eyes, with fresh minds, and hearts, and 
wills, with tasks of its 6wn, problems, and difficulties, and 
duties of its own. We are born into a rich inheritance, and 
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it is our part to improve it, if we can, that we may leave it 
with,something added to it to the future. And this is true 
in religion as in all things else. It is our part to hold fast 
the truth which our fathers taught us, and to add to it, if we 
can, something of our own. The church of to-day, drawing its 
life originally from the past, must live by its own vigor, by 
the thought, and faith, and life of its present members. The 
son of the strongest parents, born with the best of constitu- 
tions, may through his own folly, or intemperance, or slug- 
gishness become a weakling, and so it is with our spiritual 
constitutions. However much we may have inherited, we 
cannot live on that alone; we must still be strong in our 
own strength. The church lives to-day upon the faith of its 
present members. It is laid upon us to-day, even as it has 
been laid upon all before us, to have life and strength of our 
own, to look out on facts with our own eyes, to think with 
our own minds, to act under the impulse of our own hearts 
and consciences, to have a faith of our own. It is the part of 
each new generation to renew the elements of its spiritual 
life; using gratefully the aid of the past, to review for itself 
afresh the whole field of religion; to examine critically and 
diligently into the scriptures of the church, its written tradi- 
tion, and especially into the Bible, to go behind its written 
page, and, as far as possible,.reproduce afresh the thought 
and life of which it is the expression; to examine into the 
other traditions of the church, into its organization, forms, 
customs, and principles, and especially into those great doc- 
trines which, whether embodied in a written creed, or, as 
in our body, forming an unwritten constitution, are the 
foundation of the church ; to compare these doctrines afresh 
with their objects, to meditate afresh on God, and Christ, and 
man, and immortality, and to state its matured thought with 
openness. Such is part of the theological task laid upon 
each new generation in the church, which it cannot refuse 
without being unfaithful to its bounden duty, unfaithful to 
the past, to itself, and to the future. 

And besides its theological duty, besides the duty which it 
owes to the truth, it has an active duty. Each new genera- 

Io 
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tion is called upon to give not only its thought to the church, 
but its heart also. It is called upon not only to gain a direct 
and original knowledge of the truth, but to apply that knowl- 
edge with all its energy. Thus each new generation must 
renew its Christian activities, its Christian culture, charities, 
and missions, must renew its Christian life; only on these 
conditions can it constitute the living church of Christ. 

These are familiar thoughts which we all recognize as true, 
but of which nevertheless we need constantly to be reminded, 
for religious life, like all other life, is a daily struggle against 
opposing forces, a struggle of the higher energies against our 
weaknesses and sins, a struggle in which we need every aid, 
all that the past can give us, and all of our own strength, 
whatever of truth and goodness we can get from any source. 
Let us not be guilty of the folly of opposing past and present, 
for the more faithful we are to the one, the more faithful are 
we to the other. The truer we are to the past, the more we 
draw from it, the more we use it, the truer are we to the 
present ; the more we make the past not a dead but a living 
past, the more we make its truth, and goodness, and strength, 
that which is eternal in it, a part of ourselves, the more 
strength do we thereby bring to the present, the more 
worthy are we of the present: and the truer we are to the 
present, the more clearly we recognize its needs, the more 
faithfully we minister to those needs, the more worthy are we 
of the past, for we emulate its virtues. 





ETERNITY. — The following beautiful answer by a pupil of the 
deaf and dumb school at Paris, contains sublimity of concep- 
tion scarcely to be equaled: “What is eternity?” was the ques- 
tion ; to which she immediately answered, “The life-time of the 
Almighty.” 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN UNI- 
TARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Boston on the 3oth of May. From 
the Secretary's report and the annexed statement of the 
Treasurer, it appears that the chief work of the Association 
for the past year has been for “missionary purposes and in 
aid of feeble societies.” In this work thirty-three thousand 
dollars, in round numbers, has been spent, — eleven thousand 
in the New-England States, eight thousand in the Middle, 
one thousand in the Southern, and thirteen thousand in the 
Western States. The bulk of this has gone apparently to 
the support and aid of feeble societies, and a smaller propor- 
tion, to more distinctly missionary work. The Association 
has, in its missionary work, wisely adopted the policy of con- 
centration and of persistent action at a few points. Espe- 
cially wise is its policy of putting able missionaries in univer- 
sity towns, as at Ann Arbor and Ithaca, where they come 
directly into contact with the plastic intellect of the genera- 
tion just behind us, and have unequaled opportunities to 
liberalize and Christianize that generation’s thought. We 
hope that this policy will be kept up and carried out, as fully 
as the number of men in our denominations fitted for such 
posts allows. 

The missionary work in the South, represented in the 
Treasurer’s account by less than a thousand dollars, has not 
consisted at all of preaching, but of aid to a few teachers. 
The Secretary calls attention to the fact, that the work of the 
Association in this field by no means indicates the amount 
done by our Unitarian societies, which have largely contrib- 
uted to the New-England Freedman’s Aid Society, and that 
the Association, seeing the work well done by that society, 
abstained from attempting to rival it. He also calls our 
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attention to the fact, that the New-England Freedman’s Aid 
Society will probably give up a large part, if not the whole, 
of its work, and that therefore we shall probably be called 
upon to do a larger service in this field than we have been 
doing. The particular policy recommended by the Secretary 
with regard to the negroes, is to help in training their most 
promising youth to be teachers and preachers. Something 
has been done the last year in this direction, in helping stu- 
dents of the Wilberforce University, an African Methodist 
Episcopal Institution, and in contributing to the support of a 
school for teachers and preachers at Charleston, S.C. To 
these objects six-hundred dollars have been devoted, in addi- 
tion to the amount credited to the Southern missionary work. 

Besides this, the India mission is continued, some aid has 
been given to M. Coquerel in Paris, the ladies commission 
has kept up its excellent work, and the sales of our publica- 
tions have been large. 

The most novel feature of the report is under the heading, 
“Indian Agencies,” which we think is worth giving entire. 


“A new feature of work has been suggested during the year by an 
invitation from the Government to take part, along with the other 
religious bodies of the country, in the elevation and improvement of 
the native Indians. The plan proposed was to assign particular 
districts to the different denominational organizations, and to allow 
these organizations to nominate persons who should be agents of 
the government in all its relations with the Indians within such dis- 
tricts. These agents had before been either military officers, or 
else such civilians as might succeed in securing the appointment. 
And the offices had often been so abused that, instead of helping, 
they had been one of the means of preventing the civilization of 
this race. A full and satisfactory understanding of the purposes of 
the President and the Government led your committee to enter with 
much interest into this project, and they accepted the proposal. 

“The district assigned to us is the reservation in Colorado, occu- 
pied by various tribes of Utes, numbering in all about eight thou- 
sand. There are two agencies in the reservation, one at White 
River, the other at Los Pinos. For the first we named J. S. Little 
field ; for the second, J. Nelson Trask ; and they have both started 


for their posts. 
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“The salary of these agents is paid by government, and as yet 
our service in connection with the matter has been attended by lit- 
tle outlay of money ; but we hope that the reports of the agents, 
and a further acquaintance with the condition of the Indians, and 
with the best methods of exerting a good influence among this 
hitherto neglected people, may lead the Association to a more 
extended work in this direction.” 


The report closes with a pleasing letter from the Consistory 
of the Hungarian Unitarians thanking the Association for its 
aid in helping them publish a volume of Channing’s works, 
copies of which they sent with the letter. 

Appended to the report, comes the Treasurer's statement, 
which, leaving out balances, and taking in the sums received 
after May 1, amounts substantially to this, — Received from 
the income of trust-funds, about seven thousand dollars, from 
current contributions about fifty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. Paid out, the same amount, less about six thousand 
five hundred dollars (including the amounts paid in after May 
1), the excess of this year’s over last year’s balance. These fig- 
ures are eloquent, and we commend them very earnestly to the 
consideration of the denomination. The Unitarian Associa- 
tion is the only organization we have for administering our 
public business, and carrying out our public policy. It is, as 
far as we have any such thing, our central administration. 
Besides selling fourteen thousand dollars worth of our books, 
our yearly public action amounts, as far as its cost in money 
can indicate its amount, to about fifty-three thousand dollars. 
There is a painful and humiliating eloquence in these figures. 
They ask us very squarely, whether we have any public pol- 
icy, whether we have any large and common interest for 
which we will work together ? 

To return to the meeting of the Association: Mr. Lowe 
introduced Rev. Henry Ierson, as a delegate of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. He read several friendly 
letters from English Unitarians and Unitarian bodies. He 
then spoke of the chief events in the experience of the Eng- 
lish Association last year, of the visit of Chunder Sen, and of 
the coming over to Unitarianism of Father Suffield, a Roman 
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Catholic of ability and character, and of the effort in England 
to establish a Free Christian Union, or Free Catholic Union, 
—a movement very analogous apparently to the “free reli- 
gious” movement in this neighborhood —and of the action 
of the English Association in refusing, on the one hand, to 
merge itself in this new society, and, on the other, to limit its 
own freedom by any exclusive test. Mr. Ierson made a very 
good impression upon our public by the quiet strength of 
his speech, warming readily into eloquence when he touched 
upon great or moving themes, by his manly and straitforward 
style, by the evident breadth and genuineness of his religious 
sympathies, and by the mingled shrewdness and good will 
manifest in what he said, and did not say, to us about our- 
selves. We hope these international visits will be kept up, 
and that our English brethren will send us always as good a 
man, if they have got enough of them to send. Mr. Ierson 
has been very successful in bringing over to us the thought 
and good will of our transatlantic brethren, and he will carry 
back with him our hearty sympathies and our respect for 
him, and for the body which can send so worthy a man to 
represent it. 

The meeting then proceeded to business, Mr. Hale making 
a motion, which was afterwards carried, for the appointment 
of a committee to examine the by-laws of the Association, and, 
if desirable, to report a new draught of them. He stated that 
the public work of the denomination, amounting to a hundred 
thousand dollars yearly, was carried on by a body originated 
as a publishing body, collecting and disbursing two or three 
thousand dollars yearly, and urged the necessity of revising 
the methods of the body. 

How large a scope his resolution has, it is hard to say. 
Judging from Mr. Hale’s speech, it referred especially to the 
matter of election, the qualification of voters, and the meth- 
ods of voting. On the last point, Mr. Hale advocated the 
Hare system of minority representation. The resolution, 
however, points to the need of a pretty thorough reforma- 
tion of the constitution of the Association. The Unitarians 
began, fifty years ago, with their declaration of independence, 
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They gained their independence. But a few years ago, the 
denomination woke to the consciousness of a community of 
purpose, and the National Conference came into existence, to 
represent the different parts of the body, and embody the 
common purpose in some common action. At the same 
time, funds were largely contributed — but contributed to 
what? To the Unitarian Association. Here, then, is a curi- 
ous state of things. The Unitarian Association, a corpora- 
tion of individuals, handling and disbursing certain trust- 
funds, and started with a limited purpose, is suddenly trans- 
formed into the central administration of the denomination, 
receiving money from the churches, and executing the public 
policy of the denomination ; and all this without any change 
in its constitution, —that is to say, the central administra- 
tion of the Unitarian denomination is at present constituted 
thus, —the National Conference is the representative body, 
composed of delegates from nearly all the churches, branch- 
ing out all through the denomination, and the Unitarian 
Association is the executive body, and between the repre- 
sentative and executive there is scarcely more than an indefi- 
nite moral connection. The resolutions of the representative 
body are made without any direct responsibility of action, 
and are liable to be set aside, and in one case at least have 
been set aside, at the annual meeting of the Association, by 
an assembly of individuals not representing the churches, or 
anything else, except the personal interest of those individ- 
uals in the Association. Yet the bulk of the current funds by 
which the Association does its work are given, we think, for 
the purpose of carrying out the public policy of the denomi- 
nation. Any one acquainted with the case knows that there 
are sufficient historical reasons for the existence of this con- 
fusion in our central administration, and certainly a thorough 
reform of them, which shall remedy existing difficulties, and 
adjust the relations of the National Conference and the Asso- 
ciation with a just regard for both, will be a delicate and diffi- 
cult business. We hope, however, that it will be done grad- 
ually but steadily. 

Mr. Lowe retires this year on account of ill health from his 
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office of Secretary, and a resolution was unanimously passed 
for the “ wise, faithful and unselfish spirit,” in which he had 
discharged his duties. To his conciliatory spirit it is largely 
due that the Association and denomination have passed safely 
through their late critical period, and come out whole and 
one. Mr. Lowe takes with him the gratitude of the denomi- 
nation for his services in keeping up the mutual good feeling 
of its different parts. 

Besides some desultory talking about having women upon 
the executive board, and the election of officers, Mr. Shippen 
succeeding Mr. Lowe, little more was done except to discuss 
the proposed Chicago theological school. It had been hoped 
that the Meadville school might be transferred to Chicago, but 
Dr. Bellows stated that that had not been effected. Speeches 
were made by Dr. Bellows, Mr. Hale, Mr. Laird Collier, and 
others, but without any definite result, and the interest of the 
meeting in the matter seemed slight. At last a resolution 
was moved by Mr. W. T. Clark, that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be given to the Chicago gentlemen for their offer of 
fifty thousand dollars for the establishment of the school, and 
calling for the co-operation of the denomination in raising the 
remaining fifty thousand (or one hundred thousand) dollars 
needed for starting the school. Mr. Edward H. Hall then 
spoke of the necessity of brains for carrying on schools, and 
of the weakness consequent upon scattering the brains of 
the denomination among many schools, and advocated better- 
ing our existing schools rather than adding another to their 
number. Mr. Buck then offered a resolution, a substitute 
for Mr. Clark’s, that the Association think it inexpedient to 
establish a school at Chicago, unless upon the transfer thither 
of one of our existing schools. A count vote was taken upon 
this. The meeting had dwindled to a third or quarter of its 
size, and only half of those present voted, some twenty voting 
for Mr. Buck’s substitute, and eight or ten against it. It was 
evident that the advocates of the Chicago school and their 
opponents had different views in their minds of the school 
desired, — the one party looking more to the immediate cre- 
ation of ministers, having a practical acquaintance with the 
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common functions of their profession, the other looking to 
the establishment of a school of scientific theology, whose 
professors should be scholars, gathered to pursue original in- 
vestigation and thinking, and where the lifting of the reli- 
gious thought of the country and the world would be as 
much an object as the immediate drilling of clergymen. We 
believe decidedly in the latter method, not only for its theory 
but for its practical results. Seek ye first the truth of God, 
and the rest will be added unto you. The country has more 
than enough of little divinity schools for the sending forth of 
half-taught ministers. It needs something higher than that. 
It takes as many professors to educate one student well as to 
educate fifty, and the professors ducate each other. What 
our schools need is the attraction of great scholars. Let us 
better our existing schools, so that they will loom a little 
above the horizon, and the students will not complain of hav- 
ing to come five hundred ora thousand miles to them. In 
all this, of course, we say nothing against training men imme- 
diately for the immediate needs of the public, but it seems as 
though that might be done by ministers taking pupils under 
their charge and training them, as the old fashion was. All 
we mean is, in the name of the highest interests of the de- 
nomination and the country, to insist upon the necessity of 
having at least one school of scientific theology, where the 
science shall be studied in as thorough and scientific a way 
as we now study botany and the other lesser sciences. What 
man so short-sighted as not to see that such a school, if only 
we could find the men for its professors, in ten years’ time 
would have an enormous influence upon the whole religious 
thought and life of the country? We hope that those who 
believe in bettering the existing schools do not mean by that 
merely that they deem the establishment of a new school in- 
expedient, but have a warmer faith within them, and are pre- 
paring to make a forward movement in behalf of a higher 
theological education. Our public needs to be converted in 
this matter, and a large part of our clergy, also. We hope 
that all men who have this faith in them, will not cease to 
stir up all within their reach on the necessity of a higher and 
II 
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more scientific study of theology than is now possible in any 
of our schools. 

Mr. Shippen enters upon his office with his pathway cleared, 
and its roughnesses smoothed, by Mr. Lowe’s patience and 
catholicity of temper. We hope from him for a vigorous pol- 
icy, aiming at a few large and definite objects, which shall 
enlist the faith of the denomination, and call out its energies. 
We believe there is a great deal of latent power in the de- 
nomination, waiting for some faithful servant of God to charm 
it into activity. Let the objects which we desire be maturely 
thought out, and held up in their true proportions before our 
public, and we think they will respond. There is work 
enough for us todo. Especially in the South is there a field 
waiting for our labors. Common action will bind the denom- 
ination together closer than speeches. F, T. W. 


CHILDREN’S MISSION. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of this excellent mis- 
sion was held in Boston on the 30th of May last. Accord- 
ing to the report, one hundred and eighty children have been 
placed out during the past year. The work of the Mission 
consists, besides holding schools and social meetings and 
doing charitable service to the children of the city, in taking 
homeless boys and girls from the city streets and placing 
them out with families in the country where they shall 
be well cared for. A home is provided in the Mission 
building for the children until a place is found for them, 
and after the children are placed out, a correspondence is 
kept up between them and the matron or one of the mission- 
aries, to make sure that the children are well treated. This 
mission strikes at evil in the germ, and is one of the most use- 
ful and effective missions which we have. It was stated at the 
meeting that nine-tenths of the children helped turn out well, 
a result only possible to attain with those whom age has not 
yet hardened in bad habits. The usefulness of this mission is 
capable of being largely extended, and we hope that our public 
will make more generous efforts in its behalf, and aid it, so that 
it may double its operations. It is largely supported by the 
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contributions of Sunday-schools, and those of our schools 
which have not interested themselves in the Mission will do 
well to begin now. The names of Mr. Albert Fearing, and 
of the other officers of the Mission, are a guaranty to the 
public that its affairs are wisely administered. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Why does not the Unitarian body hold its place intellectu- 
ally in advance of other religious bodies? Why is not its 
thought in advance of the thought of all other branches of the 
Christian church? We are the freest. We have the fewest 
shackles and restraints. Why do we not make the greatest 
progress? These questions were put with much force, and 
no answer was given, at one of our anniversary meetings. 
Freedom is a great thing, but it is only one condition of spir- 
itual progress. Religious insight, souls alive to the finer in- 
fluences of the spirit of God, minds endowed and trained for 
the largest spiritual thought, quickened in all their sensibili- 
ties, so as to recognize and take in the divinest truths, and 
give them forth with the religious calmness and enthusiasm 
which belong only to the most gifted among the sons of men, 
—these are conditions which cannot be dispensed with in 
those who are to be the great leaders in Christian thought, 
and the spiritual advancement of the world. If such men are 
among us, if they give utterance to higher views of Christian 
truth and Christian living than have been accepted, we shall 
hear their voice, and take our place with them in their march 
onward. If one such man with no uncertain sound utter his 
word in advance of all that we have yet learned, we are free 
to follow wherever the truth may lead us. 

But freedom alone is not inspiration, guidance, power, and 
life. The mission of this generation may be to bring up our 
lives, public and private, to the highest standards which we 
already have. Where the leading mind is, there will be fol- 
lowers. Where the religious genius rises with a grander 
comprehension of Christian truth, he will be felt as a power 
in the world. But there is little profit in demanding that 
we shall be at the head of Christian progress. If we are 
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there, it is well. If we are not there, such talk is only ridicu- 
lous. 

Ewald, in his History of Israel, speaking of Esau yielding 
to Jacob, an adversary inferior in external strength but supe- 
rior in craft and art, adds, in a note, “In the same way as 
the ‘honest’ German has always had to give way before the 
Frenchman, deservedly, because through his own fault.” At 
the very time this passage was written, the two leading 
minds of the age were already at work in Germany preparing 
to reform the nation and reorganize the army, so that when 
the next collision came, the German nation easily took its 
place at the head of all the nations of Europe. Where the 
intellectual power is, there is the true ascendancy. Where 
the loftiest minds are, there is the leading influence. There 
is the seat of authority, and men recognize the kingly throne. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The London School Board, which held its first meeting 
November, 1870, has powers confided to it which must make 
it a most searching influence in England. Its members, forty- 
nine in number, are chosen from all sects, stations, profes- 
sions, and from both sexes; and they are charged with the 
formation and execution of a scheme of education, which, ap- 
plied first in London, is to include all England in its work- 
ing. 

Its first business — the collection of statistics as to the de- 
ficiencies now existing in elementary education — brings out 
the fact that fifty-nine thousand children in London are with- 
out instruction, and the very names of the classes into which 
these children are divided smites the ear like the strokes of 
an alarm-bell. The method of the election of the Board 
is considered an advance in English politics —the number 
of members assigned to each district being proportionate to 
the number of inhabitants; and every rate-payer (including 
women who are rate-payers) having the right to vote. The 
London Board is chosen for three years, and includes some 
men of eminent ability, such as Lord Lawreuce and Mr. 
Huxley, whose description of the task before them is that 
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they are “to erect an educational ladder, of which the bot- 
tom is in the gutter and the top in the University, on which 
every child in England is to find his place according to his 
ability.” 

School Boards have been chosen in a very large propor- 
tion of the country towns, and in all of them there is a 
marked variety in creed and station among the members, 
while the large number of beneficed clergymen indicates that 
the Church of England has a stronger hold on the people 
than we are apt to suppose. It will be interesting to watch 
the action of the Board. Some of their difficulties beset our 
path, and the London Board need not shrink from comparison 
with our School Committees and Boards of Education. 

How far the popular education which they aim at is con- 
sistent with the institutions they live under, may be question- 
able, whereas, for ours, it is the unquestionable necessity and 
the best safe-guard. 


THE CENTRAL DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Mr. Ierson, who comes to us as a delegate from our Unita- 
rian brethren in England, in his admirable address before the 
Berry-Street Conference of Ministers, spoke of the two great 
points of doctrine which seemed to him essential. One is the 
belief in a personal God, the other a belief in Christ as our 
Head. And are not these the two vital doctrines which Christ 
came into the world, not so much to reveal, as,to establish in 
the hearts and lives of men? He comes to us as the head of 
our humanity, revealing to us, in his character and life, the 
mind of God, and the possibilities of our own nature. It 
is mainly as the manifestation of the divine mind, God in 
man, God in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, that 
many persons value the mission of Jesus. And, on the other 
hand, there are those who see in him only a manifestation of 
man in God. On these two points, partially expressed and 
partially running one into the other, there was quite a lively 
discussion for a few minutes. It will not do to separate these 
two things, God in Christ and Christ in God—the man 
Jesus Christ growing up into the divine mind—he in God, 
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and God in him—his will in perfect subordination to the 
divine will, so that his thought and act are the thought and 
act of God —his nature by a perfect self-surrender taken up 
into the divine, made one with that, so that in the full- 
ness of the stature of the perfect man, he is revealing to us 
the moral attributes of him in whose image man was first cre- 
ated. God in Christ, and Christ in God —‘“‘as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” In 
him, we see the exaltation and perfection of our humanity, 
having all its capabilities brought out by his living in God, and 
God in him —his giving himself up entirely to the will and 
the spirit of God, God dwelling in him, and unfolding all his 
faculties in harmony with his own divine will. Here is a rev- 
elation the most perfect that we can have of God and of man, 
—of God in his truth, and love, and infinite condescension, 
and of man in the fullness of all his powers. 

Thus we have in Christ the highest ideal that we can ever 
have of a redeemed humanity, and at the same time a mani- 


festation of the divine presence—God in man— by which 
we may reach this grand ideal, and be filled with all the full- 
ness of God. 

We copy from Mr. Hepworth’s speech at the collation a 
paragraph which illustrates very beautifully the manner in 
which this doctrine may give efficacy and power to our 
preaching : — 


“You may talk as much as you please about culture ; what Uni- 
tarians want is consecration. Cultured or unlettered, rich or poor, you 
need it; and if you can find a plow-boy who has a heart in him, put 
him into his place as the Catholics do, as the Methodists do. This 
standing up erect with your head full of Greek is very well, but 
Greek does not save souls; it is the New Testament that does 
that ; and whenever you find a man at the carpenter’s bench, as I 
have found them; whenever you find a boy at the shoe-maker’s 
bench, as I have found them ; whenever you find a man who treads 
the deck of a vessel as a hand before the mast, who has got one 
little spot of love in him, and wants to preach, in the name of 
Heaven, if you desire your own good, or the good of the world, do 
not ask him if he knows the Greek alphabet, but, though you be 
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D.D.’s never so much, put your hands on his head and bid him 
God-speed in the work which the Father has given him to do. 

“ Aye, and more than that, dear friends (and with this I certainly 
must close), no man can preach a moment, unless his theology is so 
defined that he can present the person of the Lord Jesus in such a 
way that he shall represent to his audience the character of God. 
You may talk about it as you will,—I have had only fourteen or 
fifteen years’ experience in the ministry, but I have studied my work, 
and I have studied men, — you may talk until the crack of doom 
about the abstract goodness of Deity, you may talk about the eter- 
nal principles which make up the Godhead, and you cannot move 
men a single pulse. God the infinite is not to be reached by your 
mind or mine. He is not to be comprehended by your heart or 
mine. He is not simply the Invisible, but he is also very largely 
the Unknown, and we worship the light through the darkness, 
But when, on the other hand, we stand in our pulpits and preach the 
simple Sermon on the Mount, as a revelation from God, when we 
speak of him who preached it as the only authoritative preacher to 
the whole human race, we draw men’s attention to a particular 
point ; we compel them to love the person, and in loving him, they 
love the Unknown. When I look back into the past, and see that 
nebula of mystery that hangs about the cradle in Bethlehem ; when 
I see that deepening cloud, gathering first over the waters of Jordan, 
and opening with the voice of God coming through ; when I see it 
growing darker and darker, until I can catch the outlines of the 
cross upon it; when I see our Master and Lord going from village 
to village, curing the sick of the poor as well as of the rich, raising 
the dead, giving hearing to the deaf, and sight to the blind ; when I 
see him wandering through the streets of Jerusalem, and finding his 
dreary road to the top of the hill ; when I see him nailed there ; when 
I look, a few days after, and see him risen and then ascending, — 
I tell you, dear friends, that if I can carry that story into my preach- 
ing, if I can make those facts real facts, if I can tell my young men, 
as I do tell them, or try to, that they must look to Him of Nazareth 
for their light, for the only power that will be vouchsafed them by 
means of which they can reach God, they will come around the 
cross, they will lift up their hearts in reverence, they will bow their 
knees in prayer, and through Christ, they will learn the secret of 
true religion. Yes, those were awful words of the Master: ‘If ye 
confess me before men, I will confess you before the Father which 
is in heaven ; but if you confess me not, ¢hen J will not confess you.’ 
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Put that book, as the authoritative, divine representation of God 
upon your pulpits, preach it in its spirit, preach with its spirit, and 
the whole world is ours. Forgetting all controversies, forgetting all 
dissensions, lifting on high the one only flag that will ultimately win 
the victory,—the flag on which is inscribed the name of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour, — and marching forward in solid line, we shall 
overcome the enemy ; we shall plant our victorious banner on his 
ramparts, and we shall live to be glad that we have been true to 
ourselves and true to the Father, because we have been true to the 
Redeemer.” 


LOGIC. 


The following is given in “The Index” of March 4 as “a 
logical problem” which had been offered to various orthodox 
divines in the vain hope that they might solve it : — 


“The same laws will uniformly produce the same result, other 
things being equal. 

“The body of Jesus was composed of the same material and 
subjected to the same laws with ours. 

“Our bodies do not rise the third day. Therefore, the body of 
Jesus was not raised the third day.” 


Suppose that we should add another logical problem con- 
structed precisely according to the same pattern : — 


The same laws will uniformly produce the same result, other 
things being equal. 

The nature of Shakespeare was composed of the same material 
and subjected to the same laws with ours. 

Our natures do not produce tragedies like Macbeth and Lear. 
Therefore the nature of Shakespeare did not produce tragedies like 
Macbeth and Lear. 


Such reasoning is too contemptible to be noticed seriously, 
were it not aimed as a deadly weapon against a fact dear to 
the whole Christian world in a periodical which is conducted 
by a very able logician, and which under his direction pro- 
fesses to apply the most rigid scientific methods of thought 
to moral and religious subjects. 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


A NEEDED REFORM. 


IF some competent authority does not bring about a reform in 
the prevailing funeral rites, the heathen nations will soon get far in 
advance of the Christian touching the decencies which pertain to 
death and burial. Why should not the church, if near enough, be 
open for such ceremonies, where the mourners can come quietly 
before the altar; where the scripture appropriate can be read and 
the prayer offered without huddle and confusion and turning a 
household upside down, and putting a minister to speak in a chok- 
ing atmosphere, when the people present in other rooms cannot 
hear a word he says? And why should not mourners take their 
last look of a beloved face privately, instead of being called out 
publicly before the gaze of a crowd, to weep and wail and embrace 
there the cold remains? And why should we not have a liturgical 
funeral sevice, with openings for such variation or addition as the 
minister may be prompted to make by the spirit of the occasion ; 
and why should the most sacred and delicate and difficult service 
be left to the extemporaneous gift of somebody whose words may 
wound instead of healing, and who is expected to pray everybody 
into heaven whether they have gone there or not? And why in the 
name of decency should not the friends cull just a modest flower or 
too to lay upon the coffin or the grave, instead of getting up a floral 
exhibition, disgraceful not more for its expensivéness than for its 
empty parade? And why should not a hymn be breathed soft and 
low from sympathizing and loving hearts as a tender farewell? An 
old writer imagines that one is sung above to welcome the sainted 
spirit when it comes, and to charm from it the sense of the recent 
death-agony ; why should it not be answered by one on this side 
that breathes of hope and faith and immortality? Let this take the 
place of the address to the mourners, and to the spectators, gener- 
ally full of commonplaces about the uncertainty of life (as if any- 
body needed to have that proved when standing beside the bier), 
and the occasion would conduce vastly more both to edification and 
consolation. Who will bring about the needed reform ? 
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A WAIF. 


We found the following little effusion afloat. It contains such an 
excellent lesson and so well put that we appropriate it. 


“THE CLAY AND THE POTTER. 


“‘ Suppose a lump of senseless clay, 
While in the potter’s hands, should say, 
‘Now, potter, try on me your skill, 

And fashion me what form you will.’ 


“Then, with a master’s cunning art, 
He moulds in shape each separate part, 
Beneath his fingers’ deft control. 
He views the finished, perfect whole, — 


“ And says, ‘ My skill I have essayed, 
A goodly vessel thou art made ; 
Wouldst thou thy perfect shape retain, 
The fiery process doth remain.’ 


“ But when, within the oven laid, 
All heated, as the potter said, 
The clay no longer passive lies, 
But quickly to the potter cries : 


“¢ Come hither, quick, for pity’s sake, 
And me from out this oven take! 
I said I would be fashioned, turned, 
But did not bargain to be burned.’ 


“ Obedient to this stern command, 
The potter reaches forth his hand ; 
A lump of clay, all incomplete, 

It falls down shapeless at his feet. 


“Just such, my child, is thy desire ; 
Thou wouldst be formed, but not by fire ; 
Thou wouldst the perfect image take, 
The fiery ordeal yet forsake. 


“ Now from this truth a lesson learn, 
And when the flames around thee burn, 
Just think, who knoweth best, I pray, 
The potter, or the insensate clay. 
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REUNION OF THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. 


The twentieth of June will glow gratefully in the memories of 
those members, past and present, of the Worccster Association who 
met at Bolton, at the original suggestion and motion of Dr. Allen 
of Northboro’, to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. About twenty- 
four ministers were present. Among the former members now non- 
resident were Revs. Calvin, Lincoln, Washington Gilbert, W. P. 
Tilden, E. B. Willson, Eli Fay, J. B. Greene, H. Alger, H. F. 
Jenks, and E. H. Sears. Fifty years in the Worcester Asso- 
ciation! a half century of rare privilege and blessing which our 
venerated father and brother, Dr. Allen, has enjoyed, now for 
twenty years its president; who has written its history, been 
jealous of its honor, and done so much to promote that honor 
and sustain it. We speak the minds of all who enjoyed the 
privileges of the Association in its palmiest days, that for the 
rich and abounding fellowship of Christ, for golden hours of com- 
munion rarely found this side heaven, we go back with delight- 
ful recollections to its reunions. The meeting at Bolton on the 
2oth ult. was a revival of old fellowships and a forming of new 
ones, in the fragrant air coming freshly from the olden times, and 
coming up from the future in bright hopes and anticipations. Rev. 
E. B. Willson gave an address in the afternoon which struck the 
chord of grateful memories, and brought back vividly the former 
times. It was in Mr. Willson’s genial spirit, and warm with the 
sunshine of the heart. ‘Then followed addresses in the same spirit 
by Brothers Lincoln and Ball, full of reminiscence of the past, and 
an appeal from Brother Dr. Lange pleading for recruits for the the- 
logical schvols. The address of Mr. Sears in the evening aimed at 
gathering up the lessons of fifty years and grasping the conditions 
of a happy and successful future for Christian liberalism. It was 
followed by a discussion like those of former times, in which there 
was diversity of views freely expressed, but one spirit of hearty fel- 
lowship, whose harmony was never ruffled, but rather promoted by 
the all-sidedness of intellectual vision. May those who live to cel- 
ebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of the Worcester Association 
find that its glory has nut waned ; and may its venerable and hon- 
ored president live many years to enjoy the hearty fellowships 
which he has done so much to render fervent and beautiful. 
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“GOOD HEALTH” 


Continues to abound in good things. Some items of practical 
value we cannot help indicating. 


“Nervous DisoORDERS AND Goop Livinc.” Under this head 
“Good Health” gives some excellent advice to clergymen who 
have much brain work to do, but who deny themselves an adequate 
amount of food: — 


“It is certain that many of them break down in one or other forms of 
nervous disorder, and an enlarged dietary is to them necessary.” 


This falls in with the advice of a physician in “The Indepen- 
dent,” in an article headed “ Beefsteak for Ministers.” The writer 
says that parishes which furnish only water gruel for their ministers 
need expect only water-gruel sermons. 


“CurinG a CoucH.” A common and pernicious fallacy is thus 
exposed :— 


“The cough is a symptom, not a disease, and is simply the effort of 
nature to restore and warn the patient. More than half the consump- 
tives of America have brought their trouble upon themselves by punctu- 
ally curing a cough by the use of medicine; and we are sorry to say 
that a great many practicing physicians are guilty of the same faux pas 
from the fact that they know no better. The most severe cough may be 
simply a reflex symptom, and have at its base no disease whatever of the 
lungs, while some of the most dangerous lung diseases begin without 
any cough at all.” 


“ APOPLEXY.— What is more desirable when our work is done than 
sudden and painless death? It is merely another veteran fallen in the 
ranks ; the gap is instantly filled and the army moves on. Why pray, 
‘From battle, murder, and sudden death, good Lord deliver us’ ?” 


“Fat MEN AND LEAN MEN.—It is a striking fact that most per- 
sons want to weigh more, and measure their health by their weight; as 
if a man were a pig, valuable in proportion to his heaviness. Thin men, 
the world over, are the men for endurance, are the wiry and hardy. Thin 
people live the longest.” 


TRAVELING is shown by statistics to conduce to longevity. The 
loss of life by railroads is less in proportion than by any other 
means of conveyance. As for an Englishman, according to one 
authority, his risk of death by hanging is one hundred and thirty 
times greater than of perishing on a railway. 
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OUTSIDE AND INSIDE. 


An outside, non-denominational view of the case of Mr. Cheney 
in the controversy between him and Bishop Whitehouse would show 
Mr. Cheney clearly in the wrong. He went into the Episcopal 
Church and took orders in it, and bound himself thereby to conform 
to its canonical regulations and laws. If from new light and ex- 
perience he finds he cannot, his remedy clearly is to withdraw and 
join some more liberal communion. Why acknowledge the Epis- 
copal authority, and at the same time resist it on points where Mr. 
Cheney’s private opinions conflict with it. So “The Nation” very 
sensibly says, “ We cannot understand a minister’s remaining in the 
Episcopal Church with the determination to obey the Bishop when 
the Bishop and he argree, and at no other time.” This is the rea- 
sonable outside view. The inside view, taken by Mr. Cheney and 
his friends, we understand to be, that private pique is at the bot- 
tom of the whole prosecution, — that Mr. Cheney has conformed as 
much as ministers of his order generally do, that nobody observes 
all the canonical rules of the church to the letter, and very: few 
really believe in baptismal regeneration, the heresy for which, on 
account of private animosities, the Bishop seeks to degrade him. 
These are capital reasons for reforming the canon laws of the Epis- 
copal Church so as to place it beyond the power of any officer in it 
to pervert them to the ends of intolerance and persecution ; and 
they may justify a conscientious man like Mr. Cheney to remain in 
the church in the hope of reforming its abuses, while still believing 
in its forms and doctrines. A “revolution” in that church is said 
to be imminent if its rules are enforced to the’letter against Mr. 
Cheney. 


ROOM FOR PROGRESS. 


Very likely, when they get used to it, the women who are hence- 
forth to be speakers in our conventions and festive gatherings will 
speak better than the men. We hope, at any rate, there will be a 
vast improvement on such beginnings as we had anniversary week. 
Gossip and nonsense are bad enough in men, and we do not see 
that women mend the matter, but make it worse. 


GOOD AND BAD. 


That the best women are better than the best men, is an opinion 
which we have long been confirmed in. They infuse the very life 
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of charity through all Christian enterprise. That bad women are 
worse than bad men, becomes more demonstrable in our modern 
revolutions. They were rather more given over to infernal insani- 
ties in the late atrocities of Parisian Communists. An orthodox 
minister who went as chaplain from Connecticut early in our war of 
the rebellion was taken prisoner, and after enduring terrible hard- 
ships was finally exchanged and came home. He lifted up both his 
hands, exclaiming, “Thanks be to God that the devil is not a 
woman!” When we come to woman suffrage, especially in politics, 
we hope the good women will try it first, and the bad and the igno- 
rant ones be made good and enlightened before admitted to the 
polls. ‘ But why not apply the same rule to man suffrage?” Yes, 
why not? Because such a rule was not applied we are suffering 
incalculable evils. One President was fraudulently chosen, and more 
than one legislature has been up for sale. But because ignorant 
and brutal men have now the right of suffrage, working incalculable 
mischief iti our politics, is that any reason for conferring the right 
upon an eqdal number of bad and ignorant women in order to let 
the State down into a still lower sink of corruption? 


JOHN BROWN’S GRAVE. 


R. H. Dana, Jr., has an article in “The Atlantic,” “How we 
met John Brown,” giving details of a journey through the Adiron- 
dacks in the summer of 1849, where he met John Brown and en- 
joyed his hospitality in his “log cabin.” “I do not recall the great 
rock near the door,” says Mr. Dana, by the side of which lies his 
body. 
There are two houses in North Elba in which John Brown lived, 
neither of them a log cabin. The one which he occupied before 
he went to Kansas stands near the house of a Mr. Scott, where I 
boarded a few days in the summer of 1869. It is a small, one-story, 
framed house, somewhat old, with only three rooms on the lower 
floor. I enquired of Mr. Scott what kind of a neighbor he found 
John Brown to be, and he gave a good report of him as a kind and 
upright man. ‘The house was empty, and I explored it with a 
strange interest, as the humble residence where a great, heroic soul 
nourished the thoughts and plans which were to shake the conti- 
nent. After his return from Kansas he built a new house, more 
than a mile from the old one, a plain, one-story dwelling, over a 
creek and off the road, though in plain sight of it, on a high piece 
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of ground skirted by woods beyond. You come to the spot by first 
passing over the road, leaving the house behind and out of sight, 
crossing the creek over a bridge, then leaving the road, making a 
detour, and following a path through the woods into the open clearing 
where the house stands. Zzere is the great rock near the corner of 
the house, and beside it John Brown’s grave. Whiteface is full in 
sight, and the giant heights of the Adirondacks all around, as if 
keeping watch over the martyr’s dust. These words were written 
just before his execution, which proved prophetic : — 
“Gray old men will point the spot 
Beneath the pine-tree shade, 
As children ask, with streaming eyes, 
Where old John Brown was laid.” 


The trees close by are not pine, but oak and chestnut ; but there 
is a path worn by the feet of pilgrims who visit the spot. I stood 
there in company with some travelers from New York, who, I pre- 
sume ten years before would have thought him a fanatic, and we 
mused there together with moist eyes as we thought how his soul 
had been’ march‘ng on.” 

Our landlord, Mr. Scott, gave us some reminiscences of the old 
hero. After his return from Kansas, and not long before his Har- 
per’s Ferry expedition, he delivered an antislavery lecture in a 
schoolhouse which stands, say a mile from his then residence. He 
boldly advocated the doctrine that it was right to kill the slave- 
holder to liberate the slave. Hedid not carry his hearers with him, 
who revolted at the doctrine ; but John Brown believed it, and was 
soon to show his faith by his works,—a faith which had become 
fixed and burning through the baptism of blood which he and his 
family had experienced in Kansas. 


LEAVEN. 


That the Unitarian movement has leavened orthodoxy is unques- 
tionably true. But we claim too much when we ascribe to Unitari- 
anism all the liberalizing influence of to-day. It is felt in all sects, 
and even in some of the heathen religions, for Brahmanism is 
breaking from its ecclesiastical bonds. A writer in “The Inde- 
pendent” thus speaks of the internal changes of orthodoxy: — 

“More than any other form of religious thought, Swedenborgianism is 
‘a leaven’ Azd in three measures of meal. To a careless reader of 
ecclesiastical statistics the Swedenborgian Church would seem to be one 
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of the least of the great household of faith. To the careful student of re- 
ligious thought, it appears to be among the most important. It has made 
very few converts from the faith of orthodoxy; but it has materially 
modified that faith... . As a little salt changes the contents of a large 
vessel of water, so Swedenborgianism, seemingly lost in the great multi- 
tude of churches, has more or less modified the form of faith of all. 

“The church [meaning all the so-called orthodox sects] holds fast to 
the solemn truth, which no one has ever taught more vividly than Christ 
himself, that after death is the judgment, and after judgment heaven and 
hell; but it has accepted, unconsciously, from Swedenborg his teaching, 
that every man carries heaven or hell in his own bosom; and remits to 
the past the fearful pictures of Edwards and his contemporaries, of literal 
torments and a remorseless and pitiless God.” 


We find the above quoted in “The New Church Independent.” 
The question returns, while Swedenborgianism is leavening “the 
churches,” what is leavening Swedenborgianism? ‘Twenty-five years 
ago it taught stoutly “the eternity of the hells—and such hells as 
Swedenborg describes in the Arcana are hardly more tolerable than 
those of Calvin, though they do not, like his, furnish matter for im- 
peaching the Divine Justice. But now, very good Swedenborgians 
deny the eternity of the hells, and predicate that very denial on 
new interpretations of the profounder sense of Swedenborg. Is 
there not a higher spirit than any denomination has appropriated 
breathing through us all, and bearing us to higher planes of thought, 
and is not this the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of 
heaven? 





EVENING HYMN. 


Tuovu from whom we never part ; 
Thou whose love is everywhere ; 

Thou who seest every heart, — 
Listen to our evening prayer. 


Father! fill our souls with love, 
Love unfailing, full and free, 
Love no injury can ‘move, 
Love that ever rests on Thee. 


Heavenly Father! through the night 
Keep us safe from every ill: 
Cheerful as the morning light 
May we wake to do thy will. E. L. F. 
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BisLe Lessons. By E. A. Abbott. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1871. Pp. 272. 


This is a book of questions and answers, or more properly per- 
haps of dialogue, expressing the views of the English “Broad 
Church.” What Dr. Arnold, Robertson, Maurice, and the others 
have been teaching us, we have here summed up in a compact and 
convenient form. Our public is so well acquainted with the value 
of the teaching of these liberal Englishmen that one can hardly 
characterize the book better than by saying that it is worthy of its 
school. The author writes modestly and naturally, in general with 
a truly scientific recognition of the limits of his knowledge, and of 
the difficulties of his subject. He seems weakest in his view of 
the Bible, and especially in his treatment of the ancient Hebrews, 
whom he illuminates with Christianity, and strains of all flavor of 
antiquity. He seems, like Maurice, and perhaps Robertson, to 
lack the historical sense in treating of the history of Israel, and 
speaks of all Biblical personages from Abraham to St. Paul, as if 
they were all of a piece, and all alike. This is as vapid as it is 
unscriptural. He is best, and extremely good, in his treatment 
of Christian doctrine, and his chapters on “Christ’s Sacrifice,” 
“Love,” “Forgiveness,” “Faith,” “Prayer,” “The Holy Spirit,” 
show a deep and delicate insight into our religious nature, and into 
the truth of the Gospel, and are evidently drawn from the personal * 
experience of the author. His teaching breathes a fused humanity 
and piety which, by its harmonizing with the Gospel, interprets it to 
us. This is an example of our author at his best; it is a part of 
the chapter on “ Love :” — 


“ Teacher. Did they ever do—the ancient Greeks and Romans— 
anything that was right and painful? Were any of them unselfish, gen- 
erous, kind, and truthful ? 

“Pupil. Yes. 

“7. Then they must have had the Spirit of God. As St. Paul says, 
men cannot do what is right unaided by God. Clement of Alexandria 
said that God trained the heathen by philosophy, as He trained the Jews 
by the law, for the reception of the truth of Christ. But I think the ties 
of family and country exercised more influence than philosophy. Wher- 
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ever two or three have been gathered together in family or country, lov- 
ing one another, there the Spirit of God has been at work: for no man 
can love another without the aid of the Spirit of God. But this mention 
of the heathen is a digression. Let us return to our subject. We agree 
that every man contains in himself, do we not, some trace of the image 
of God which claims our love? 

Se eS: 

“7. Now who will best be able to love other men? Will it not be 
the man who has the best eye for discerning this image of God beneath 
all manner of obscuring defilements ? 

oF. Wes. 

“7, And no one, surely, will be so skilled in discerning this image 
as the man who has been the image as it is, and loves it and longs for it, 
and is always on the search for anything that can remind him of it? 

“7. Novone. 

“7, And what is this image, —‘the express image of God’? 

“Pp. ‘Christ. 

“7. Then it follows that the man who loves Christ best will find 
it easiest to discern something worth loving in men, and hence Chris- 
tianity and philanthropy are immediately connected together, according 
to our Lord’s saying, ‘ By this shall men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one toward another.’ Therefore, if we see a man de- 
graded, apparently below the possibility of restoration, literally brutal- 
ized, brought down to the level of brutes by sin, what ought we to feel 
about him ? 

“ P, I suppose we ought to try and recognize something in him that 
is worthy of love. 

“7. Yes. And if we cannot see it, we ought to blame our own 
blindness and inability to discern the image of God. And the lower the 
man is sunk, and the more he differs from that image, and the greater 
the contrast between the glorious possibility for which he was created 
and the pitiful fact, the more we ought to feel — what? 

‘CP: “Pity. 

“7, Who, above all men, by affinity would naturally have the power 
of recognizing and loving the faintest trace of God’s image in the hearts 
of men? 

“P, Christ: for He was that image. 

“7, ‘He knew what was in men.’ Did He love men less because He 
knew men more? You know it was not so. And what was the effect of 
His love upon publicans and sinners? Did it encourage them to con- 
tinue in their extortions and sins? 

“P, No: they repented. 

“7, The ‘sinners’ had been told by the Pharisees that they were 
sinners, and had been treated as though it were their nature to sin, and 
they had sinned accordingly. Christ came, telling them that He loved 
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them, and came to save them just because they were sinners, and they 
became conscious of a new power of righteousness. Zaccheus the extor- 
tioner became Zaccheus the just. But, even without referring to the 
Gospels, I think ordinary life might show not only that a man is morally 
raised by receiving respect and affection from his neighbors, but also 
that every man has something in him worth loving; for, if a man had 
nothing good in him, and were utterly bad, then those who knew him 
best would hate him most, whereas who are those who generally like a 
man best? 

“P, His parents and brothers. 

“7, Well, then, the purpose of Christ was to make the world a fam- 
ily, a brotherhoood, recognizing and loving in one another Himself, the 
likeness of the heavenly Father. Such love is twice blessed ; for it not 
only blesses the man who bestows it, but raises the man on whom it is 
bestowed, giving him self-respect and the consciousness of a divine 
power of doing right.” 

What practical use may be made of this book as a text-book one 
can hardly say. Perhaps it may be made a good basis for conver- 
sation and discussion at “ teachers’ meetings,” especially the latter 
part of it. It may perhaps be used to advantage in Bible classes, 
and in the more advanced classes of the Sunday school. Sunday- 
school teachers, and others also, will find it, at any rate, a very use- 
ful book for their private study, as it summarizes for them, in a way 
not to be found elsewhere, the thought and spirit of some of our 
best religious teachers. F. T. W. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CORRUPTIONS. Department 
of Theological Doctrines. Discourses delivered in Hopedale, 
Mass., 1869-70. By Adin Ballou. Boston: Universalist Pub- 
lishing House. 


These discourses have evidently been prepared with conscien- 
tious care by a man of candor and of sense, who is not afraid to 
believe anything, however opposed it may be to his preconceived 
impressions, provided that it comes to his mind properly attested. 
He believes in the teachings of Jesus, and finds very early in the 
church a sad falling away from the truths which he declared. The 
periods of greatest Christian activity and excitement have usually 
been most prolific in strange speculations. ‘The Reformation in 
Germany and England gave rise to the most extravagant notions. 
And it ought not to surprise us that under the powerful impulse 
given to the human mind on religious subjects in the Apostolic 
ages, doctrines entirely inconsistent with the teachings of Christ 
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and his followers should have been conceived of, and gradually 
wrought into the received dogmas of the church. Mr. Ballou, in a 
plain, practical manner, shows how these corruptions gained admis- 
sion into the church, displacing or seriously affecting the more sim- 
ple, searching, and vital doctrines taught by the Master and his 
disciples. His work, honestly and thoughtfully done, will, we 
believe, be a great help to many inquiring minds, 


MARRIED FOR BotH Wortps. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

We have read this book through with great satisfaction. With- 
out assenting to, or dissenting from, its doctrine against second mar- 
riages, its main object is one which has our most hearty sympathy 
and approval. Faithful working here, in whatever field of Chris- 
tian usefulness God may assign to us, is the best way of keeping 
our souls alive to God, and to those who have gone into his heav- 
enly world. It is a great comfort to find how this spirit runs 
through the teachings of Christian writers in all denominations, 
practically ignoring the sectarian walls which are still formally kept 


up. We refer to this book in another article on the joy of Christ 
fulfilled in his disciples. 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR ReEapINGS. Prose and Poetry, for the use of 
Reading Clubs, and for Public and Social Entertainment. Hu- 
morous. Edited by Lewis B. Munroe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is an admirable selection of humorous pieces adapted not 

only to public, but to family and private reading. 


VERSATILITIES. By R. H. Newell (“Orpheus C. Kerr”). Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 
This volume is rightly described by its title, and will find among 
many classes readers who will be pleased and gratified by what 
they find in it. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HEavens, By Camille Flammarion. From 
the French of Mrs. Lockeyear. With forty-eight illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. For sale in Boston by A. 
Williams & Co. 

Another volume of this beautifully printed and beautifully illus- 
trated series, containing pictures, poetry, and a great deal of valua- 
ble information. 





